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With  Annotations  by  another  hand. 

MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY  *. 

OUKAGE  and  generofity  are 
noble  and  concomitant  virtues, 
but  they  do  nr^t  alone  form  a  great 
character  : — Gravity,  firmnefs,  and 
judgment,  mull  aid  the  more  fplen- 
did  qualities  to  give  a  perledion  to 
human  nature  that  few  attain,  and 
which  leaves  this  popular  nobleman 
far  behind.  He  pollcHed  thofe  dif- 
pofitions  which  never  fail  to  enfure 
public  efteem,  but  feldom  command 
refped.  The  crowd  is  ufed  to  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  its  applaiife  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  air  ot  familiarity  in  be- 
ftowing  it,  that  takes  off  all  appea¬ 
rance  of  veneration. 

The  open  countenance  and  gene¬ 
rous  look  of  Lord  Granby  are  fufli- 
cient  to  awaken  the  moft  favourable 
prepofTeirions  ;  and  they  are  true  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  mind :  Hypocrify  can¬ 
not  be  numbered  among  his  failings  ; 
but  a  near  approach  difcovers  that 

[  *  The  late  celebrated  nobleman  of 
thi#  title,] 


carelefTnefs  and  inattention  to  every¬ 
thing  beyond  the  prefent  hour,  which 
renders  him  the  continual  dupe  of 
the  bad  people  who  furround  him. 

A  man,  whofe  temper  is  pai  ticu- 
larly  difpofed  to  convivial  mirth  and 
jovial  fociety,  cannot  make  up  his 
party  with  men  of  worth  and  under- 
Itanding  ;  neither  their  reafon  nor 
conllitutions  will  admit  of  engage¬ 
ments  which  proceed  in  riot,  and  end 
in  excefs.  lie  mull  therefore  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  as  are  attached  to 
fimilar  pleafures,  and,  from  fome 
motive  or  other,  into  which  he  does 
not  examine,  will  go  any  lengths  to 
contribute  to  his  amufement  or  aiford 
him  fatisfaclion.  Such  people  lead 
him,  as  often  as  pollible,  to  that  care- 
leis,  unconfeious  Hate,  when  his  ho¬ 
nour  would  be  readily  pledged  to 
promifes,  which,  though  made  with¬ 
out  thought,  and  in  the  moment  of 
intoxication,  are  not  to  be  retra(fl.d  on 
the  return  of  fobernefs  and  reliection. 

Avarice  is  fuch  a  dctellable  vice, 
that  any  quality  of  the  mind,  how¬ 
ever  weak  or  difgraceful,  which  is  in 
oppofition  to  it,  alfumes  an  amiable 
appearance.  Vv^hile  the  C{>vetous 
man  is  followed  by  the  execrations  of 
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of  principle  co  follow  his  convI(5lIon, 
He  certainly  ^has  many  attractive 
qualities  ; — even  his  failin 


his  fellow  creatures,  the  fpendthrife, 
who  ruins  hiinfelf,  and  reduces  his 
family  ^o  be2;gary  by  a  generous  ex¬ 
travagance,  if  no  flagrant  aCt  of  bafe- 
nefs  appears,  is  generally  conlidered 
with  a  refpeCtful  comniiferation.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  pre- 
ferve  a  true  medium  between  the  im- 
pulfe  of  good  nature  and  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  felf-love  ;  but,  without  at¬ 
taining,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  hap¬ 
py  power  of  regulating  the  effufions 
of  benevolence  as  well  as  the  caution 
of  felf  intereft,  a  good  heart  mu  ft  be 
continually  baffied  in  its  defigns,  and 
the  power  of  bleffing  be  moft  grie- 
voully  perverted. 

Popular  characters  frequently  fanc- 
tify  a  conduct  w’hich  would  be  uni- 
verfally  condemned  in  the  praCtice  of 
ordinary  individuals.  The  man  who 
throws  money  by  handfuls  to  a  mob, 
and,  for  every  petitioner,  puts  his 
hand  mechanically  to  his  pocket, 
while  there  is  a  guinea  left,  without 
a  fmglc  enquiry  concerning  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  bounty,  will  find  numerous 
admirers ;  but,  whatever  his  fituation 
in  life  may  be,  he  will  convey  no 
very  favourable  impreftions  of  liis  un- 
derftanding  to  a  refieCling  obferver. 
If,  however,  it  Ihould  be  known  that 
his  private  aifairs  were  diiarranged, 
that  he  was  involved  in  debt,  and 
that  the  honeft  creditor  comes  in  vain 
to  his  door  for  a  juft  demand, — 
amidft  ail  his  idle  generofitv,  fome- 
thing  more  than  lolly  may  juftly  be 
imputed  to  his  inconfiderate  conduCt. 

I  fear  this  nobleman's  charaCler 
will  anfwer,  in  fomc  degree,  to  this 
defeription.  He  feems  to  aCt  always 
from  the  carelefs  impulfe  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  without  thought  for  the  future. 
He  is  a  brave,  generous  foldier,  but 
by  no  means  an  eminent  commander 
in  chief.  In  his  political  career  he  is 
changeful  and  indecifive; — wilhes  to 
take  a  right  part,  but  does  not  pur- 
fue  the  means  to  difc'.rn  it,  or,  when 
difeerned,  wants  a  fufficient  firninefs 


gs  are  of 
that  amiable  nature  as  to  be  fome- 
times  miftaken  for  virtues.  It  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  love  him,  but,  I  fear, 
there  is  too  little  reafon  to  revere 
him.  After  all,  he  has  no  preten- 
fions  to  the  character  of  a  great 
man 


♦  There  is  a  tinClure  communicated 
to  thefe  ohfervationi  which  1  did  not  cx- 
peCt,  thou^ih  I  ca*  uot  accufe  the  writer 
of  them  of  injufticc.  It  ru  ver  appeared 
to  me  that  l.ord  Granby  was  a  great 
man.  When  he  was  aCting  the  part  of  a 
jovial  landlord,  at  an  hunting  feat  in  the 
country,  he  feemed  to  be  in  a  fphere 
more  congenial  than  when  placed  at  the 
bead  of  an  army.  Prince  Ferdinand,  it 
is  true,  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  he 
had  his  reafons,  and  the  people  of  Eng. 
land  have  paid  for  them.  It  is  with  con¬ 
cern  I  diffent  from  the  merit  generally 
given  to  this  nobleman ;  but  1  never 
could  difeover  in  him  more  than  a  frolic 
generofity,  which  had  no  rational  foun. 
dation,  proceeded  in  fudden  intemperate 
fiaihe?,  and  never  exerted  ilfclf  in  a  folid 
courfe  of  doing  good.  An  eafy  unHeady 
temper  occalioned  his  being  continually 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hungry  fycophants 
who  fed  upon  his  purfe  and  his  honour. 
His  pcrfonal  courage  is  willingly  acknow¬ 
ledged  fuperior  to  the  command  of  a  re¬ 
giment. 

The  opportunity  which  here  prefrnts 
itfelf  of  doing  juftice  to  his  fon,  the  pre- 
fent  Duke  of  Rutland,  (hall  not  efcape 
me,  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  I  record 
it. — The  very  firft  aCt  of  power  his  Grace 
performed  on  his  fucceflion  to  the  eftates 
of  his  fannily,  was  to  order  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  revenues  to  be  applied 
yearly  towards  the  payment  of  his  father’s 
debtp,  and  to  be  continued,  without  ’n- 
terruption,  till  the  whole  are  fully  difi 
charged.  Such  an  aCl  of  generous  juf¬ 
tice  deferves  the  applaufe  of  mankind.— 
But,  alas  1  fuch  virtuous  deeds  as  this  do 
not,  very  often,  reach  beyond  thofc  who 
immediately  feel  the  benefits  of  them; 
while  a  few  public  flights  of  idle  extrava¬ 
gance  (hall  eftablilh  a  reputation  of  gene- 
rofity  for  ever. 


Mr  CHARLES 


eclat  ot  Ills  name,  but  they  will  not 
fubmit  to  him  as  a  leader,  left,  in  the 
iiour  of  danger,  of  caprice,  or  of 
temptation,  he  might  be  induced  to 
defert  them.  'I'hus  is  he  under  the 
mortifying  and  difgraceful  necellity 
of  a(5ting  a  fubordinate  part  in  the 
theatre  of  politics,  bccaufe  lie  cannot 
be  trufted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
piece ;  and  is  thus  obliged  to  follow 
men  who  are  his  inferiors  in  every 
thing,  but  the  fuuple  virtues  of  zeal, 
Iteadiiiefs,  and  integrity. 

A  levity  of  charaifter,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  world,  is  an  happy  one, 

I  as  it  is  calculated  to  beguile  the  wea- 
I  rifome  hours  of  life,  and  make  them 
pafs  lialiily  away  ;  but  it  is  totally 
deftitute  of  that  fenfibility  which 
makes  us  iiiterefted  in  our  own  ac¬ 
tions  as  well  as  thofe  of  others,  and 
is  the  parent  of  that  zeal  which 
can  alone  bear  the  mind,  in  fpite  of 
difficulties  and  oppofition,  to  the  at- 
tainnaeiit  of  great  and  important  ob¬ 
jects,  U'his  levity  of  mind  pervades 
every  part  of  Mr  Tovvnlliend’s  life. 
He  does  not  appear  to  leel  any  great 
anxiety  but  for  the  incenfe  of  the 
moment.  To  enjoy  a  tranficnt  gleam 
of  vanity,  friends,  cnincdlions,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  even  the  folid  honours  of 
future  fame,  are  facrificed  withoiiL 
the  forms  of  regret.  Willi  fucli  an 
unhappy  difpolirion,  the  ardour  of 
zeal  with  which  he  foinctiiucs  enters 
into  the  conduc^t  of  plans  and  tlie 
fupport  of  meafurcs,  miift  naturally 
be  expe»51ed  to  evaperate  in  doubt  and 
inconliftency.  When  he  delivers  his 
fentiments  in  parliament,  his  audience 
are  often  incapable  (>i  divining  his 
intentions  ;  they  are  irecjuently  at  a 
lofs  to  determine  which  fide  he  means 
to  embrace  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may 
himfelf  be  detenriined,  hy  rircum- 
ftances  which  arife  during  r’^.c  courfe 
of  his  own  fpeech,  how  he  fliall  con¬ 
clude  it.  He  fixes  attention  by  tlie 
ingenuity  of  his  debate,  the  power  of 
his  language,  tlie  brilliance  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  variety  of  Ills  inat- 


TOWNSHEND  * 


IT  feems  ordered  by  the  wlfdom  of 
Providence,  that  there  ftiould  be 
a  certain  balance  in  the  powers  and 
paffions  of  men,  that  they,  whom  it 
it  has  favoured  with  an  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  inteliedual  ftrength  than  is 
generally  communicated  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  might  not  be  able  to 
make  ftaves  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
a  prodigy  of  talents,  and  pofrelTes 
thofe  irrefiftible  charms  of  private 
converfatlon,  as  well  as  the  magic  of 
public  eloquence,  which  would  draw 
the  world  after  him,  if  the  iinfteadi- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  infiexibi- 
Jity  of  his  opinions,  did  not  adl  as 
antidotes  againft  the  powers  of  his 
underftanding  and  the  exertion  of  his 
abilities. 

PofTeftring,  as  he  does,  many  of  the 
qualities  which  form  the  ftatefmaii, 
he  may  be  of  very  important  utility 
to  government,  but  will  never,  I  fear, 
acquire  the  chara(5ler  of  a  great  mi- 
nifter.  His  failings,  for  he  pnfreftes 
many,  are  fuch  as  will  ever  prevent 
him  from  fecuring  that  public  good 
opinion  which  is  the  ground-work 
and  key-ftoiie  of  minifterial  greatnefs. 
His  talents  are  acknowledged  as  uni- 
verfally  as  they  are  admired.  In  the 
article  of  intellectual  gifts,  the  firll 
men  of  this  kingdom,  where  Heaven 
has  not  been  fparing  of  mental  abili¬ 
ty,  retire  from  the  conteft,  and  yield 
the  fiiperiority  to  him.  But  though 
ail  regard  him  with  wonder,  it  is  not 

and,  while  all 


unmui^ 

parties  are  ready  to  embrace  him, 
none  will  honour  him  with  their 
confidence.  They  wilh  to  receive  his 
fupport,  they  are  elated  with  the 


*  Since  thefe  ob!erv,itions  were  made, 
the  fubject  <»(  them  departed  this  life,  ac- 
rompinied  with  th*.*  Iincere  regrets  of  the 
nation,  who  are  mortified  with  the  baircii 
proiptift  of  great  abilities  in  the  rifing  no¬ 
bility  and  men  uf  fortune. 
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tcr  ;  but  he  often  keeps  the  dccifive 
opinion  in  a  kind  of  equal  balance, 
till,  tired  with  the  alternate  applaufe 
ot  eaca  expedling  party,  he  arrives  at 
the  concluding  period.  His  inoft 
ferious  arguments,  therefore,  often 
fail  of  their  effed ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  their  force,  the  doubts  of  his 
hearers,  who  know  his  capacity  to 
make  the  worfe  appear  the  better  rea- 
fon,  continually  accompany  them, 
and  conviction  itfelf,  when  it  flows 
from  his  perfuafions,  becomes  fufpec- 
ted  in  the  bofoni  even  of  thofe  who 
receive  it  *.  Thus  this  extraordinary 
man  is  more  than  half  loft  to  fociety 
by  a  fondnefs  for  empty  founds, 
and  preferrine  the  hear-hims  of  the 
day  to  the  folid  honours  of  lafting 
celebrity  f. 

*  This  »)brervAtion  fully  illultrattd 
in  a  very  celebrated  fpecch  oi  ihis  ge*  tie- 
man  at  the  time  when  he  was  informed 
of  his  father  being  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
a  circumftancc  to  which  he  repeatedly 
alluded,  in  the  courfe  of  his  debate,  in 
fomewhat  like  the  following  words; — 
**  I  have  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  at 
this  moment  a  venerable  parent  is  at  the 
laft  fad  fccne  of  life ; — at  this  moment 
tnv  affections  urge  me  to  pay  my  lalt  fad 
duties  to  him,  to  clofe  hi?  eyes,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  pattiarchal  blefling:  but  my 
country  calls  me  here,  and  I  obey  her 
calk  I  have  the  feeling?  of  nature,  but 
thofe  of  a  citizen  have  a  fuperior  claim  ; 
they  will  abforb  even  thofe  of  a  fon  :  the 
latter  may  wring  his  heart,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  mull  be  obeve  1, — and  thus  I  mani- 
feft  mv  obedience  to  them/’  This  ora- 
torial  flight,  or,  as  it  has  been  wittily  cal¬ 
led,  this  parliamentary  rondeau^  however 
it  might  be  admit  td  by  his  fenaiorial  au¬ 
dience,  did  not  come  home  to  the  bo- 
fom‘  of  thofe  who  k  'cw  the  fpeaker,  and 
thetcim  upon  which  he  and  his  father 
had  lone  lived.  The  pathetic  apoftrophe, 
however,  had  its  effeCt  upon  the  g  llery, 
for  which,  perhaps,  it  was  originally  dc- 
figned,  and  drew  forth  tears  fr  m  the 
eyes,  and  many  a  w’hite  handkerchief 
from  the  pockets,  of  ladies  who  were  af- 
fembled  there. 

•j*  Am  >ng  other  of  the  graver  virtues 
which  were  not  p  flVflVd  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  was  a  firm  manly  courage.  It  is 


If,  however,  the  advances  of  more 
mature  life  Ihould  give  a  new  form 
and  colour  to  his  difpofitions  ;  if  an 
ambition  for  real  greatnefs  fhouid 
arife  and  diflipate  the  meteors  of 
fancy  and  caprice  which  have  hither¬ 
to  played  around  and  lelfened  his 
character ;  we  may  yet  behold,  in 
this  wonderful  man,  the  greateft  mi- 
nifter  that  has  ever  directed  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Britilh  empire  J. 

alfo  w’cll  known  that  the  great  obj.  d  of 
his  political  dr^ad,  though  he  had  f  loie- 
times  ventured  to  oppole  him,  was  Mr 
Pitt,  who  was  Hill  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  the  period  under  coidideratiim. 
That  great  C'-mmoner  was  afiliCtcd  with 
a  very  fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  at  a  time 
when  fome  propofilions  were  to  be  made 
in  Parliament  unfavourable  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  German  war,  w  hich  he  had 
adopted.  It  was  univerfally  fiippofcd 
that  he  was  incapable  of  attending  the 
debates  of  that  day,  in  which  Mr  Town- 
fiiend  took  an  aClivc,  and,  to  all  .appea¬ 
rance,  a  dccifive  part  againtt  continental 
engagements;  but,  as  he  was  fpeaking 
with  uncommon  eloquence  and  ability, 
Mr  Pitt  WM8  brought  into  the  houfe,  co¬ 
vered  with  fla^mels,  and  in  a  ftate  of 
much  corporal  affliction  and  weakiicfs. — 
Mr  Townfhend  continued  his  fpeech  for 
fome  time  according  to  the  tenor  in  which 
he  had  begun  it;  when,  obferving,  that 
he  had  ufed  every  argument  wh’ch,  in 
his  opinion,  could  be  fuggefted  againft 
the  meafures  which  were  the  fubjeCt  of 
that  day’*  confideration,  he  veered  fud- 
denly  to  the  oppofite  quarter,  entreated 
the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  what  might 
be  urged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and,  with  an  ingenuity  and  readi- 
nefs  of  reafontng  unparalelled,  he  over¬ 
turned  every  argument  he  had  juft  em¬ 
ployed  ;  when  he  fat  down,  fiiisfied  that 
he  had  given  a  fpecimen  of  his  abiiitics, 
whofe  Iplendour  would  obfeure  the  d:f* 
honniirable  ufe  he  had  made  of  them, 
and  favc  him  from  the  lafli  of  that  com¬ 
manding  orator,  whofe  words  would 
have  made  him  tremble,  if  he  had  not 
fled  to  this  extraordinary  refuge  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

J  Whether  Mr  Tow-nlhend,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  fulfilled  this  prophecy, 
muft  remain  a  matter  for  coojeCtii^e  ; 

I  but  his  death  was  at  all  events  a  great 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT; 


Romantic  Adventu  e  betzveen  a 
Young  Englis}"  Sailor  and  > 
New  Zealandcr  G  ivL. 

ON  the  ^5th,  previous  to  the  fliips 
failing,  the  crews  of  both  ihips 
were  ordered  upon  deck,  as  ufuaK  to 
anfwer  to  their  names,  when  one  was 
miffing,  who,  upon  enquiry, was  found 
ill  a-bed.  This  was  our  adventurer, 
who  pretended  ficknefs  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  efcape  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
as  foon  as  he  had  palled  the  furgeon’s 
examination,  and  the  coall  was  clear, 
he  drefled  himlelf  in  the  habit  of  a 
New  Zealander  ;  and  being  tattowed 
all  over,  to  fiy  the  truth,  the  copy 
W’as  not  eafily  to  be  dillinguilhed  from 
the  original.  Ghowannahe,  who  w^as 
in  the  lecret,had  aflembled  her  friends 
together,  and  fent  them  on  board  in 
order  to  encreafe  the  croud,  which 
upon  fuch  occafions,  when  the  ihips 
are  ready  to  fail,  are  generally  pretty 
numerous.  Among  this  party  he 
feized  a  favourable  op{>ortunity  to 
mix,  and  haftening  to  their  canoe, 
when  the  decks  were  ordered  to  be 
cleared,they  were  not  long  in  paddling 
to  fhore.  The  pleafure  which  Gho 
wannahe  exprelled,  on  feeing  the  Ihip 
fet  fail  without  him,  may  more  eafily 

lofs  to  his  C'‘untry.  He  h;id  {)<iid  a  molt 
afliduous  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  our 
colonies,  and  had  msdc  himfelf  mailer  of 
that  intricate  but  mofl  import'^nt  iuhjV<fl. 
It  was  he  who  fugeefted  the  neceflity  of 
a  third  Secretary  of.State  for  the  colon 
department ;  and  I’  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  it  was  an  ardent  wiih  of 
his  heart  to  h^ve  had  that  poll  created  in 
his  time,  and  to  have  been  himfelf  the 
fiift  who  Ihi'uld  be  honoured  with  its  ap¬ 
pointment.  This  meaiurc,  as  is  well 
known,  took  place  fome  years  after  his 
death,  but  under  circumtlanccs  which, 
though  he  was  the  caiife  of  them,  fee 
could  not  forefee.  He  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  re-producer  <<f  the  fatal 
feheme  of  taxing  Amnica,  that  has  in¬ 
volved  this  country  in  the  prefent  moll 
expenfive  and  unnatural  war,  and  which, 
perh^pf,  if  his  life  had  been  fpared,  he 
would  have  found  the  means  to  prevent. 
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be  conceived  than  exprefled  ;  but  her 
joy  w’^as  of  Ihort  continuance. 

It  was  about  feven  in  the  morning 
vvtien  the  ihips  cleared  the  bay,  and 
about  eleven  when  they  entered  the 
mouth  of  Cook’s  Streights,  where 
they  calf  anchor ;  and  Capt.  Clarke 
and  Mr  Burney,  his  firll  lieutenant, 
went  on  board  the  Refolution,  to  dine 
with  Capt.  Cook.  Here  the  friends 
of  the  two  Zealander  youths,  wdiom 
Oinai  had  purchafed,  came  to  take 
their  lall  leave  of  them,  and  expreiled, 
very  afFcdingly,  their  grief  at  parting, 
though  the  boys  were  as  yet  in  pretty 
good  fpirits.  .  8ome  prefents  were 
made  by  Omai  to  the  parents,  and 
they  departed,  feemingly  with  great 
relu(5lance. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  adventurer’s 
mefs-mate  went  down  to  enquire 
after  his  health,  and  w’as  not  a  little 
furprlfed  w^hen  no  anfwer  was  made. 
He  at  firit  thought  he  might  have  re¬ 
tired  ;  but  on  fearching  every  where 
below  to  no  eiFe6t,  he  gave  the  alarm 
throughout  the  ihip,  when  it  was  dif- 
covered  that  he  Jiad  eloped,  bag  and 
baggage  ;  and  that  the  chell  he  had 
left  ill  his  birth  was  empty.  A  mef- 
fenger  was  inftantly  difpatched  on 
board  the  Refolution,  to  know  how 
to  proceed  ;  and,  when  the  meifage 
was  delivered,  the  Captain  and  olH- 
cers  were  joyous  over  their  bottle. 
At  Hrll  it  only  furniilied  a  fubjcdl  for 
harnilefs  pleafantry  ;  but  it  came  to 
be  feriouily  debated  at  lall,  whether 
the  man  ihould  be  fent  for  back,  or 
totally  deferted.  Some  were  in  doubt, 
whether  an  accident  might  not  have 
happened  to  him,  fuch  as  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  the  corporal  of  marines,  former¬ 
ly  mentioned  ;  but  that  doubt  was 
foon  cleared  u]jj|,  when  it  was  known 
that  his  efTe^Ss  'were  miffing  as  well 
as  the  man.  Mofl  of  the  olhcers  pre- 
fent  were  lor  le.nving  him  to  follow 
his  own  humour  ;  but  Capt.  Cook 
thinking  it  would  be  a  bud  precedent, 
and  an  encouragement  to  other  ena- 
nioratoes,  when  they  came  to  the 


boafted  refinements  of  fentiment  have 
circumfcribed  the  purity  of  affection, 
and  narrowed  it  away  to  mere  conju- 
'  gal  fidelity.  He  was  fcarce  on  board 
1  the  cutter,  when  he  recollected  that 
I  he  had  left  his  baggage  behind  ;  all 
that  he  had  provided  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 
It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  return  with  the  marines  to  the 
magazine  where  all  his  (lores  were 
depofited,  which  were  not  a  few. 
I  Befides  his  working-implements,  he 
had  a  pocket  compafs,  of  which  he 
had  thought  on  feme  future  occalion 
to  make  the  proper  ufe.  He  had  alio 
f  a  fowling-piece,  which  had  been  fe- 
j  cretly  conveyed  away  by  Ghowan- 
nahe,  as  foon  as  a  plan  of  empire  was 
formed  betw’een  thefe  two  uiifortu- 
mtte  lovers.  It  would  be  tediou?  to 
recount  the  numerous  articles  that  he 
had  provided.  Let  it  fuffice,  that 
the  marines  and  himfelf  were  pretty 
heavily  laden  in  bringing  them  On 
board  the  cutter. 

It  was  noon  the- next  day  before  he 
arrived  at  the  Ihips,  and  the  Captains 
began  to  be  in  fome  fear  for  the  party 
of  marines  who  were  fent  to  brinj: 
him  back.  Before  he  came  in  fight, 
it  had  been  concerted  to  try  him  for 
a  deferter  ;  and  inftead  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  own  fhip,  he  was  orde¬ 
red  on  board  the  Rcfclution,  where 
he  underwent  a  long  examination, 
and  where  he  made  a  full  confelfion 
of  all  his  views,  and  of  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

He  faid,  the  firfl;  idea  of  defertion 
ftruck  him  when  in  the  exciirhoii 
round  the  bay,  in  which  he  attended 
in  the  fuite  of  Capt.  Clarke  ;  he  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil ; 
that  feeing  the  gardens  that  had  been 
planted  on  Long  Ifland,  at  Motiiara, 
andatfiindry  other  places,  in  fo  dou- 
rilhii'g  a  condition  ;  and  that  there 
were  European  fiieep  and  hogs  and 
goats  and  fowls,  fufficieut  to  itock  a 


happier  climates,  to  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple,  was  for  fending  an  armed  force, 
and  bringing  the  man  back  at  all 
hazards.  Of  this  opinion  was  his 
own  Captain,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite,  who  gave  orders  for  the 
cutter  to  be  properly  manned,  a  fer- 
^eant’s  guard  of  marines  to  be  put  on 
board,  and  his  mels-mate  as  a  guide 
to  dire<5l  them  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  Thefe  orders  were 
inilantly  carried  into  execution.  It 
was  midnierht  before  the  cutter  could 
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reach  the  landing-place,  and  near  two 
in  tiie  morning  before  the  marines 
could  find  the  fpot  where  the  lovers 
ufed  to  meet.  They  furprifed  him  in 
a  profound  deep,  when  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  of  nothing  but  kingdoms  and  dia¬ 
dems  ;  of  living  v.Mth  his  Ghowannahe 
in  royal  ftate  ;  of  being  father  of  a 
numerous  progeny  of  princes  to  go¬ 
vern  the  kingdoms  Ea-keinommauwe 
and  T’Avl-Poenammoo ;  and  of  being 
the  firll  founder  of  a  great  empire ! 
But  what  a  fudden  tranfition !  to  be 
waked  from  this  vifionary  feene  of 
royal  grandeur,  and  to  find  himfelf  a 
poor  prifoner,  to  be  dragged  to  pu- 
nilhment  for,  as  he  thought,  a  well- 
laid  plan  to  arrive  at  monarchy  ;  and 
what  was  worfe,  his  final  feparation 
from  his  faithful  Ghowannahe,  was  a 
talk  he  was  ftill  to  undergo.  Their 
parting  was  tender,  and  for  a  Britilh 
Sailor  and  Savage  Zealander  was  not 
unaifeding.  The  feene,  however, 
was  (hort.  The  marines  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  the  copious  tears,  the  cries, 
and  lamentations  of  the  poor  deferted 
girl,  nor  did  they  think  it  fafe  to  tarry 
in  a  place  fo  defolate,  where  lamenta¬ 
tions  in  the  night  were  not  unufual 
to  bring  numbers  together,  for  the 
purpofes  of  llaiighter.  He  was  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  fhore,  followed  by  Gho¬ 
wannahe,  who  could  hardly  be  tom 
from  him  when  ready  to  embark. 

Love  like  this  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  regions  of  romance,  in  thofe 
enlightened  countries,  where  the 
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large  plantation,  if  colle«5ted  together 
from  the  different  places  where  they 
had  been  turned  loofe,  it  came  into 
his  head,  that  if  he  could  meet  with 
a  girl  that  was  to  his  liking,  he  could 
be  happy  in  introducing  the  arts  of 
Europ  -an  culture  into  fo  fine  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
civil  government  among  its  inha.bi- 
tants.  This  idea  improved  upon  him 
hourly  ;  and  when  he  happened  to 
meet  with  the  girl  before- mentioned, 
who  had  feen  him  in  his  tour,  and 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  tents, 
and  had  learnt  from  herfelf  that  love 
had  brought  her  there,  it  inflamed 
his  defire  beyond  all  ])()iinds.  And 
moreover,  finding  her  entreaties  to 
meet  the  wiihes  of  his  heart,  he  no 
longer  hefitated,  but  became  firmly 
refolved,  at  all  events,  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  inclination.  He  had  revol¬ 
ved  in  his  mind,  he  faid,  the  hazard 
and  the  reward  ;  and  had  concerted 
with  his  Ghowannahe  the  plan  for 
his  efcape. 

When  Capt.  Cook  heard  his  ftory, 
his  refentment  was  converted  into 
laughter  at  the  wild  extravagance  of 
his  romantic  plan,  and  inlleadof  try¬ 
ing  him  for  defertion,  he  ordered  him 
©n  board  his  own  Ihip,  to  be  punlllied 
as  Capt.  Clarke  Ihould  think  proper, 
who  fent  him  to  the  gun,  to  receive 
twelve  laflies  ;  and  thus  terminated 
all  his  hopes  of  being  a  mighty  em¬ 
peror. 

The  diftrefs  of  Ghowannahe  is 
fcarce  to  be  conceived.  She  was  left 
a  woeful  fpedtacle  to  lament  her  fate. 
She  expreffed  her  grief,  by  the  punc¬ 
tures  ihe  made  in  her  face,  arms,  and 
wherever  defpair  prompted  her  to 
dired  the  bloody  inflrument.  It  is 
wiflied,  for  her  fake,  that  thofe  favage 
people,  whofe  bodies  are  expofed  to 
the  feverities  of  the  feafons,  are  not  fo 
fufceptible  of  pain  as  thole  of  a  finer 
texture,  otherwife  her  perfonal  feel¬ 
ings  muff  have  been  exquifite,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  thofe  of  her  mind. 


Advantage  to  be  dra 
of  Sorronu  ;  the  fun. 
From  the  Mirror. 


The  confidcration  of  death  has 
been  always  made  iiie  of  by  the 
moralifl;  and  the  divine  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  virtue  and  to  piety. 
From  the  uncertainty  of  life,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  fink  the  eflima- 
tion  of  its  pleafares,  and,  if  they 
could  not  llrip  the  fedinflions  of  vice 
of  their  prelent  enjoyment,  at  Jcall  to 
load  them  with  the  fear  of  their  end. 

Voluptuaries,  on  the  otlier'  hand, 
have,  from  a  fimilar  reflexion,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  enhance  the  value,  and 
peiTuade  to  the  enjoyment  of  tempo¬ 
ral  deliglus.  They  have  advifed  us 
to  pluck  the  rofes  which  would  other- 
wile  loon  wither  of  themfelves,  to 
feize  the  moments  which  w'e  could 
not  long  command,  and,  lince  time 
was  unavoidably  fleeting,  to  crown 
its  fliorfit  with  jov. 

O  J  y 

Of  neither  of  thefe  perriiafivcs, 
whether  of  the  moral  or  the  licen¬ 
tious,  the  fevere  or  the  gay,  Iiave  the 
effe<5ts  been  great.  Life  rnuit  necef- 
farily  conlilt  of  active  fceiies,  which 
exclude  from  its  general  tenor  the 
Itifurc  of  meditation,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  thought.  The  fehemes  of  the 
buly  will  not  be  checked  by  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  event,  nor  the  anuife- 
mentb  of  the  dlfiipated  be  either  con- 
trouled  or  endeared  by  the  lliortuefs 
of  their  duration.  Even  the  cell  of 
the  Anchorite,  and  tJie  cloifler  of  the 
Monk,  have  their  bulincfs  and  their 
pleafures  ;  for  flu  cl  y  may  become  l>u- 
liiiefs,  and  abllradion  plcafure,  when 
they  engage  the  mind,  and  occupy 
the  time.  i\  man  may  even  enjoy 
the  prefent,  and  forget  the  future, 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  is 
writing  of  the  iiilignificancy  of  the 
former,  and  the  importance  of  the 
latter. 

It  were  eafy  to  Ihow  the  wlfdom 
and  benignity  of  Providence,  Provi- 


the  heart  are  moft  ftrongly  excited. 
The  fail  of  more  important  perfona-* 
ges  is  commonly  diftant  from  oiirob- 
‘Ctvation;  but,  even  where  it  hap- 
:>ens  under  our  more  immediate  no. 
ice,  there  is  a  mixture  of  other  feel¬ 
ings  by  which  our  compaffioa  is 
■'.  eaketied.  The  eminently  great,  or 
exteiifively  ufeful,  leave  behind  them 
I  train  of  interrupted  views,  and  dif- 
appointed  expedations,  by  which  the 
diilrefs  is  complicated  beyond  the 
fimplicity  of  pity.  But  the  death  of 
‘)ae  who,  like  Maria,  was  to  Ihed  the 
Influence  of  her  virtues  over  the  age 
')f  a  father,  and  the  childhood  of  her 
Alters,  prefents  to  us  a  little  view  of 
family  affliction,  which  every  eye  can 
perceive,  and  every  heart  can  feel. 
On  fcenes  of  public  forrow  and  na¬ 
tional  regret,  we  gaze  as  upon  thole 
gallerv-piCtures  which  Ifi  ike  us  w’ith 
wonder  and  admiration  ;  domeflic 
calamity  is  like  the  miniature  of  a 
friend,  wdiich  we  wear  in  our  bofoms, 
and  keep  for  fecret  looks  and  lolitary 
enjoyment. 

The  laft  time  I  faw  Maria  was  in 
the  midft  of  a  crouded  aflembly  ofthe 
ialhionable  and  the  gay,  where  flie 
fixed  all  eyes  by  the  gracefulnefs  of 
her  motion  and  the  native  dignity  of 
her  mein ;  yet  fo  tempered  was  that 
fuperiority  which  they  conferred  with 
geiitlenefs  and  modefty,  that  not  a 
murmur  was  heard,  either  from  the 
rivallhip  of  beauty,  or  the  envy  of 
homciinefs.  From  that  fcene  the 
traalition  wms  fo  violent  to  the  hearfe 
and  the  pall,  the  grave  and  the  lod, 
that  once  or  twice  my  imagination 
turned  rebel  to  my  fenfes :  I  beheld 
the  objects  around  me  as  the  painting 
of  a  dream,  and  thought  of  Maria  as 
living  ftill. 

I  was  fbon,  however,  recalled  to 
the  fad  reality.  The  figure  of  her 
father  bending  over  the  grave  of  his 
darling  child  ;  the  filenc  fuffering 
compofure  in  which  his  countenance 
was  fixed  ;  the  tears  of  his  attendants, 
whofe  grief  was  light  and  capable  oi 


dence  ever  wife  and  benign,  in  this 
particular  of  our  conftitucioii ;  but  i* 
would  be  trite  to  repeat  argument  . 
too  obvious  not  to  have  been  oite- 
•obferved,  and  too  jult  not  to  have 
been  always  allowed. 

But,  though  neither  the  fituaiioi. 
of  the  world,  nor  the  formation  oi 
our  minds,  allow  the  thoughts  of  fu¬ 
turity  or  death  a  conftanc  or  prevail¬ 
ing  effeCt  upon  our  lives,  they  may, 
furely,  fometimes,  not  unfeafonabl) , 
prefs  upon  our  imagination ;  even 

•  exclufive  of  their  moral  or  religious 
ufe,  there  is  a  fym  pathetic  enjoy  men 
which  often  makes  it  not  only 

but  more  delightlul,  to  go  to  the  houfe 

•  of  viouniing  than  to  the  houfe  of  feafting. 

Perhaps  1  telt  it  fo,  when,  but  a 
few  days  fince,  I  attendeJ  the  funeral 
of  a  young  lady,  wtio  was  torn,  in 
the  bloom  of  youtii  and  beauty,  from 
the  arms  of  a  fattier  who  doated  on 
her,  of  a  family  by  whom  Ihe  was 
adored  ;  1  think  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  my  feelings  at  the  time, 
for  all  the  mirth  wliich  gaiety  could 
infpire,  or  all  the  pleafure  which  luxu¬ 
ry  could  be  (low. 

Maria  was  in  her  twentieth  year. 
To  the  beauty  of  her  foi  m,  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  natural  difpofition,  a 
parent  equally  indulgent  and  atten¬ 
tive  had  done  the  fuliell  j.utlice.  To 
accomplilh  her  perfon,  and  to  culti 
vate  her  mind,  every  en  Jeavour  had 
been  ufed  ;  and  they  had  been  atten 
ded  with  that  fucctfs  which  they 
commonly  meet  with,  when  not  pre 
vented  by  miflaken  fondnefs  or  un¬ 
timely  vanity.  Few  young  ladies 
have  attracted  more  admiration  ;  none 
ever  felt  it  lefs  :  With  all  the  charms 
of  beauty,  and  the  polilh  of  educa 
tion,  the  plaineft  were  not  lefs  affec¬ 
ted,  nor  the  moft  ignorant  lefs  affu- 
ming.  She  died  when  every  tongue 
was  eloquent  of  her  virtues,  when 
every  hope  was  ripening  to  reward 
them. 

It  is  by  fuch  private  and  .domeftic 
diftrtffes  that  the  fofter  emotions  of 
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LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


thefe  gave  me  back  the  truth, 
and  reminded  me  that  I  ihould  fee 
her  ho  more.  There  was  a  flow  of 
forrow  with  which  I  fuffered  myfelf 
to  be  borne  along,  with  a  tnelaricholy 
kind  of  indulgence ;  bat,  when  her 
father  dropped  the  cord  with  which 
he  had  helped  to  lay  his  Maria  in  the 
earth,  its  found  on  the  coffin  chilled 
my  heart,  and  horror  for  a  moment 
took  place  of  pity. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. — He 
looked  eagerly  into  the  grave  ;  made 
one  involuntary  motion  to  flop  the 
aififlants  who  were  throwing  the 
earth  into  it ;  then  fuddenly  recol- 
Itifling  himfelf,  clafped  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  ; 
and  then  firft  I  faw  a  few  tears,  drop 
from  them.  I  gave  language  to  all 
this.  It  fpoke  a  leffon  of  faith,  and 
piety,  and  refignatioa.  I  went  away 
fhrfowful,  but  my  forrow  was  nei¬ 
ther  ungentle  nor  unmanly ;  caft  on 
this  world  a  glance  rather  of  pity 
than  of  enmity ;  on  the  next,  a  look 
of  humblenefs  and  hope. 

•  Such,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  com¬ 
monly  be  the  eifeifl:  of  fcenes  like  that 
I  have  defcribed,  on  minds  neither 
frigid  nor  unthinking  ;  for,  of  feel¬ 
ings  like  thefe,  the  gloom  of  the  afcetic 
is  as  little  fufceptible  as  the  levity  of 
the  gidJy.  There  needs  a  certain 
pliancy  of  mind,  which  fociety  alone 
can  give,  though  its  vices  often  de- 
ftroy,  to  render  us  capable  of  that 
gentle  melancholy  which  makes  for¬ 
row  pleafant,  and  affli<5tion  ufeful. 

It  is  not  from  a  melancholy  of  this 
fort,  that  men  are  prompted  to  the 
cold  unfruitful  virtues  of  monkilh  lo- 
Ictude.  Thefe  are  often  the  elfe(fls 
rather  of  paflion  fecluded  than  re- 
prelTed,  rather  of  temptation  avoided 
tfian.overcome,  The  crucijix  and  the 
rojary^  the  death* s^bead  and  the  hones^ 
if  cuftom  has  not  made  them  indiffe¬ 
rent,  will  rather  chill  defire  than  ex¬ 
cite  virtue ;  but,  aniidfl  the  warmth 
Of  focial  affeftion,  and  of  focial  fym- 
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pathy,  the  heart  will  feel ‘the 'weak- 
nefs,  and  enjoy  the  duties  of  huuiftrtity. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  futih 
fituations,  and  fiich  refleftions  as  Che 
foregoing,  will  only  minds*  al¬ 

ready  too  tender,  and  be  diirega'rded 
by  thofe  who  need  the  kifons  they 
impart.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  to 
allow*  too  much  to  the  force  of  habit, 
and  the  reiifl.ince  of  prejudice.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  alfert,  that  rooted 
principles,  and  long  ellablilhed  con- 
dud,  are  fuddenly  to  be  changed  by 
the  efFcds  ot  fituation,  or  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  fentiment  ;  but,  if  it  be 
granted  that  fuch  change  ever  took 
place,  who  (hall  determine  by  wiiac 
imperceptiblg^  motive,  or  accidental 
impreifion,  it  was  firil  begun  ?  AiuJ, 
even  if  the  influence  of  fiicii  a  call  to 
thought  can  only  fnotliei-,  in  its 
birth,  one  allurement  to  evil,  or  con¬ 
firm  one  wavering  piirpofe  to  virtue, 
I  (hall  not  have  unjufiiy  commended 
that  occalional  indulgence  of  penlive 
nefs  and  forrow,  wdiich  will  tans  be 
rendered  not  only  one  of  the  i\dine- 
meius,  but  one  of  the  improvements 
of  life. 

Account  of  the  reinarhahle  Mu/tcal 
Talents  of  Chakles  and  Samuel 
W  E  s  L  E  Y  s .  Related  by  their  Father, 
the  Rev.  Air  Wefley,  to  the  Hn:. 
Dailies  Barrington.  [P.  48.] 

I  FIRST  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  witnefs  of  Mailer  Samuel 
Wefley’s  great  mufical  talents  at  the 
latter  end  of  1775,  wdien  he  was 
nearly  ten  years  old. 

.To  fpeak  of  him  firll  as  a  perfor¬ 
mer  on  the  harpfichord,  he  was  then 
able  to  execute  the  mod  difiicult  ief- 
fons  for  the  inltrument  at  fight,  for 
his  fingers  never  wanted  the  guidance 
of  the  eye  in  the  moll  rapid  and  de- 
fultory  pa^^:^ges.  But  he  not  only 
did  ample  }tillice  to  the  compofition 
in  neatnefs  and  precifion,  but  enter¬ 
ed  into  'its  true  talle,  v;hlch  may  be, 
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eafily  believed  by  the  numbers  who 
have  heard  him  play  extemporary 
lefTons  m  the  ftile  ot  mod  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  maders. 

'He  not  only  executed  crabbed  cooi- 
pofitions  thus  at  light,  but  was  equal¬ 
ly  ready  to  tranfpofe  into  any  keys, 
even  a  fourth  ;  and  if  it  was  a  fona- 
ta  for  two  trebles  and  a  bale,  the 
part  of  the  lird  treble  being  fet  before 
him,  he  would  immediately  add  an 
extemporary  bafe  and  fecond  treble 
to  it. 

*  Having  happened  to  mention  this 
rcadinefs  in  the  boy  to  Mr  Bremner 
(the  printer  of  mufic  in  the  Strand), 
he  told  me  that  he  had  fome  ledbns 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
compofed  for  Queen  Elfeabeth  ;  but 
which  none  of  the  harpfichord  maf- 
ters  could  execute,  and  would  confe- 
quently  gravel  the  young  performer. 
1  however  defired  that  he  would  let 
me  carry  one  of  thefe  compofitions  to 
him  by  way  of  trial,  which  I  accor¬ 
dingly  did,  when  the  boy  immediate¬ 
ly  placed  it  upon  his  delk,  and  was 
fitting  down  to  play  it ;  but  I  (topped 
him,  by  mentioning  the  difHculties  he 
would  foon  encounter,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  muft  call  hi^  eye  over  the 
tnufic  btfore  he  made  the  attempt. 

Having  done  this  very  rapidly  (for 
he  is  a  devourer  of  a  fcore,  and  con¬ 
ceives  at  once  the  e£re<ft  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts),  he  faid  that  Bremner  was 
in  the  right,  for  that  there  were  two 
or  three  paffages  w'hich  he  could  not 
play  at  fight,  as  they  were  fo  queer 
and  aukward,  but  that  he  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  not  trying ;  and  though  he 
boggled  at  thefe  parts  of  the  leffon, 
he  executed  them  cleanly  at  the  fe- 
.epnd  pra^ice. 

I  then  alked  him  how  he  approved 
of  the  compofition  ?  to  which  he  an- 
fwered,  **  Not  at  all,  though  he 
might  differ  from  a  queen  ;  and  that 
attention  had  not  been  paid  to  fome 
of  the  eftablilhed  rules.”  He  then 
poin^etd  out  the  particular  paffages  to 
which  Ke  obje^ed,  and  1  dated  them 


to  Bremner,  vrho  allowed  that  the. 

I  boy  was  right ;  but  that  fome  of  the* 
great  compofers  had  occafionaliy  ta¬ 
ken  the  fame  liberties. 

The  next  time  I  faw  Matter  Wef- 
ley,  I  mentioned  Bremner’s  defence 
to  what  he  had  blamed  ;  on  which 
he  immediately  anfwered,  That 
when  fuch  excellent  rules  wxrc  bro¬ 
ken,  the  compofer  (hould  take  care 
that  thefe  licences  produced  a  good 
effed ;  whereas  thefe  paffages  had  a 
very  bad  one.”  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  great  penetration,  acutenefs,  and 
judgment  of  this  anfwer. 

Though  he  was  always  willing  to 
play  the  compofitions  of  others,  yet 
for  the  mott  part  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  extemporary  effufions  of  his 
own  mott  extraordinary  mufical  in- 
fpiration,  which  unfortunately  were 
totally  forgotten  in  a  few  minutes ; 
whereas  his  memory  was  mott  tena¬ 
cious  of  what  had  been  publiihed  by 
others. 

His  invention  in  varying  paffages 
was  inexhauttible ;  and  I  have  myfelf^ 
heard  him  give  more  than  fifty  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  known  plealing  melody,  all 
of  which  were  not  only  different  from 
each  other,  but  (hewed  excellent  tatte 
and  judgment. 

This  infinite  variety  probably  arofe 
from  his  having  played  fo  much  ex¬ 
tempore,  in  which  he  gave  full  fcope 
to  every  flight  of  his  imagination, 
and  produced  paffages  which  I  never 
heard  from  any  other  performer  on 
the  harpfichord. 

In  his  extemporary  compofitions 
he  frequently  hazarded  bold  and  un¬ 
common  modulations  ;  fo  that  1  have 
feen  that  mott  excellent  mufician  Mr 
Charles  Wefley  (his  elder  brother  *) 

*  Mr  Charles  Wtfley  hath  compofed 
fome  fingular  pieces  for  two  organs, 
which  would  have  great  merit  if  per¬ 
formed  by  others,  but  have  (till  more  fo 
when  executed  by  the  two  brothers,  as 
they  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  each 
other's  manner  of  playing,  and  are  fo 
amazingly  accurate  in  the  precifioa  of 
their  time.  v 
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tremble  for  him.  Sam,  however,  al¬ 
ways  extricated  himfelf  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  which  he  appeared  to  be 
involved,  in  the  moft  mafterly  man¬ 
ner,  being  always  poflelfed  of  that 
ferene  confidence  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  infpires,  though  furroun- 
ded  by  mufical  profelTors,  who  could 
not  deem  it  arrogance. 

And  here  I  will  give  a  proof  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  delicacy  of 
his  feelings. 

I  had  defired  him  to  compofe  an 
cafy  melody  in  the  minor  third,  for 
an  experiment  on  little  Crotch,  and 
that  he  would  go  with  me  to  hear 
what  that  very  extraordinary  child 
was  capable  of.  Crotch  was  not  in 
good  humour,  and  Mailer  Wefley 
fubmitted,  amongft  other  things,  to 
play  upon  a  cracked  violin,  in  order 
to  pleafe  him  ;  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  having  found  out  who  he  was, 
prefied  him  very  mikh  to  play  upon 
tlie  organ,  which  Sam  conltantly  de¬ 
clined.  As  this  was  contrary  to  his 
ufual  rcadinefs  in  obliging  any  per- 
fon  who  had  a  ci^riofity  to  hear  him,  I 
aihed  him  afterwards  wliat  might  be 
the  occafion  of  his  refufal ;  when  he 
told  me,  That  he  thought  it  would 
look  like  wilbing  to  ihine  at  little 
Crotch’s  expence. 

,  Every  out  knows,  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  in  the  conllrudion  of 
an  organ,  which  varies  the  pofition 
of  certain  notes,  mull,  at  firll,  embar- 
rafs  the  player,  though  a  moft  expert 
one.  I  carried  Sam,  however,  to  the 
Temple  organ,  which  hath  quarter 
nptes ;  with  the  management  of  which 
he  \vas  as  ready  as  if  he  had  made 
ufe  of  fuch  an  inftrument  all  his  life. 

I  need  fcarcely  fay  how  much  rnore 
difficult  it  rouft  be  to  play  palfagps 
which  mull  be  executed,  not  by  the 
fingers,  but  the  feet.  Now  the  or¬ 
gan  at  the  Savoy  hath  a  complete  oc> 
itave  of  pedals,  with  the  half  notes  ; 
(on  which  part  Sam  appeared  as  little 
la  novice  as  if  he  had  been  accuftom- 

to  it  for  years,  ^ay,  he  made  a  | 


I  very  good  and  regular  (hake  on  the 
I  pedals,  “  by  way  of  experiment,”  for 
:  he  had  too  much  talle  and  judgment 
I  to  fuppofe  that  it  would  have  a  good 
effedl.  ’ 

He  was  able  to  fing  at  fight  (which 
commonly  requires  fo  much  inftruc- 
tion  with  thofe  even  who  are  of  a 
mufical  difpofition)  from  the  time  of 
firll  knowing  his  notes  ;  his  voice  w*as 
by  no  means  ftrong,  and  it  cannot 
yet  be  pronounced  how  it  may  turn 
out ;  his  more  favourite  fongs  were 
thofe  of  Handel,  compofed  for  a  bafe 
voice,  as  Honour  and  Arms 

He  hath  lately  pra(5lifed  much  upon 
the  violin,  on  which  he  bids  fair  for 
being  a  moft  capital  performer.  Hapr 
pening  one  day  to  find  him  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  Laficed  him  how  long  he  had 
played  that  morning  ?  his  anfwer 
was,  Three  or  four  hours  ;  which 
Giardini  had  found  neceflary.” 

(Ta  be  concluded  in  our  next*) 

On  the  Pkesent  State  ^Europe, 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a 
period  in  v^hich  the  affairs  of 
Europe  wore  a  face  fo  uncooimon  as 
they  do  at  prefent ;  nor  a  time  when 
the  different  powers  feemed  fb  llrongly 
inclined  to  deviate  from  what  they 
once  deemed  their  refpe<5livc  interells, 
to  forni  new  conne<ftions  and  break 
old  alliances. 

The  hoftilities  in  which  France  and 
England  are  engaged,  having  arifen 
from  caufcs  diametrically  oppofite  in 
appearance  to  thole  which  occafioned 
the  laft  war,  may,  perhaps,  have  con¬ 
tributed  In  fome  meafure  to  this 


•  Having  heard  him  finp,  Rctiiri*,  O 
God  of  H  ills  !”  and  au  lialian  air,  lince 
this  account  wjs  in  the  pref^,  I  can  now 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  bis  voice  is  a 
plcafing  coLi(itcr*tcni»r ,  .nd  that  bis  man¬ 
ner  is  excellent.  Without  any  pradice 
alio  he  hath  acquired  an  even  and  brilltanc 
(hake. 
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change  of  the  Vine  oC  pplitlcs:  fo  gcne^ 
ally^ptirfued  by.  the  European  pow¬ 
ers.:  *  In -the  reign  of  George,  11.  we 
quarrelled  with  Erance  on  account  ^of 
her  encroachments  on  the  polTetfioas 
of  .Our  Acnerican  ,  fubjeifls  ;  in  .  the 
reign  of*  George  III.  France  forces 
us  rnU)  n quarrel,  becaufc  the  fuccour^* 
the'  - Americans  againft  the  'Mother 
Country;  and  his  moft  Chriftian  Mi- 
jelly  bScOmesUhe  great, and gpudally-i^i  - 
the  revoked  Colonills:,  . 

The  independence  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  if  confidered  in  a  proper  view, 
could  not  certain Iv.  be  beneficial  to  the-. 
States  of  Europe,  in  general;  as  ini 
proceis  of  time,  (hould  the  CoJonids 
iucceed-in  tlylfr  attempts,  they  might, 
be  enabled  to  over- run  Mexico,  and 
would  befiJes  form  a  new  naval  pow¬ 
er,  which  might  give  a  different  turn 
to  affairs  in  the  old  world.  But  the 
ideas  of  trade  and  prefent  advantage 
have  blinded  the  eyes  of  nations  to 
the  events  of  the  future,  which  being 
too  remote  for -them  immediately  to 
feel,  they  therefore  do  not  properly 
confider. 

This  has'becn  the  cafe  of  F'ance 
and  Spain;  and  the  wary  Hollanders 
feem  to  have  run  into  the  fame  error. 
All  thefe  powers  have,  befides,  for  a 
Jong  time,  entertained  fo  much  envy 
againft  the  profperity-  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  they  were  ready  enough  to 
take  any  opportunity  of  provoking 
her  to  enter  into  a  conteft  which  they 
thought  would  ^  humble  her  pride, 
and,  perhaps,  bring  her  tp  the  brink 
of  nun. 

Thus  involved,  the  belligerent 
powers  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  have  an  eye  to  thole  which  were 
not  engaged  in  the  war.  England, 
in  tills  cafe,  has  been  moft  neglectful. 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  where 
they  could  not  well  expecl  alliances, 
folicited  for  that  folecifm  in  poiiiics, 
an  armed  neutrality. 

Yet  even  this  has  not  fatlsfied  them  ; 
though  the  northern  nations  have 
partly  fwallowed  ihc  bait,  for  they 


have  not  yet  been  drawn  into  the  ab- 
iurdity  of  commencing  open  hoftilities 
againft  us,  which,  troin  the  whoh  : 
tenor  of  their  condud,  was  certainly 
their  .original  intention.  .  / 

Sweden,  and  Denmark  feem  hither¬ 
to  rather  .undecided -as  to  the  part 
they.  Ihou Id -.take,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  the  former  pow  er  is  rather 
Mnfluenced  by  French  councils. 

.The.  Ruffian  Emprefs,  at  this  time, 
feems  to  affe<ft  to  hold  the  balance, 
and  to  be  what  Great  Britain  once 
w^as,  the  Arbitrefs  of  Europe. 

A.S  to  Portugal,  fhe  is  xveak  and 
timid,  yet  it  might  have  been  her  in- 
torert  to  give  and  receive  mutual 
fuccours,  confidering  us  her  old  ally ; 
h|Ut  it  feems  as  if  Ihe  v/aited  for  the 
,  determination  of  other  powers,  and 
thereby  to  regulate  the  meafure  of 
her  fiilure  adlions. 

Thus  France  and  Spain  have  fought 
the  ruin  of  Great  Britain — the  nor- 
tliern  powders  in  general  have  done 
nothing.-  Ruftia  at  prefent  hands  on  . 
high,  and  the  crafty  Hollanders  are 
courting  her  favour,  while  the  French 
are  reproaching  her,  as  they  fay  y  for  not 
enforcing  the  idea  of  an  armed  neutra¬ 
lity,  but  in  effect  for  not  arming  againft 
England. — Pruffia  holds  off  for  rea- 
fons  wdiich  time  only  can  difeover.  ' 
In  the  midft  .of  this  medley  of  falfe 
politics,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
appears  as  a  relpedable .  potentate, 
and  as  the  part  he  may  affume  in 
future  is  likely  to  have  a  great  w  eight 
in  the  fcale  of  affairs,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  naturally  attended  with  gieat  in  - 
patience.  It  is  likely  that  his  declar¬ 
ing  Antwerp  a  free  port  will  brii.g 
matters  to  a  ciifis,  and  then  a  new 
fccne  will  be  opened, fuch  as  may  fhew 
feme  ftates  their  true  intereft,  which 
they  are  difpofed  to  forget,  and  may 
once  more  reftore  the  true  balance  of. 
power  in  Europe. 

.  From  this  fketch,  at  lead,  it  may 
appear,  that  though  \ve  have  had 
laife  friends  and  miftaken  enemies, 
yet  our  fituation  is  not  lb  defperate 
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as  might  be  imagined  ;  .though,  on  I 
the  other  hand,  it  feeras  to  portend,  j 
that  peace  is^  not  likely  foon  to  take  \ 
place  betv  een  the  contending  nations. 

.  SUETONIUS. 

The  Plagues  of  a  Hujhand  nvho  is  j 
coufled  <with  a  careful  Wifs^  I 

SIR,  •  i 

I  AM  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  fel-  ; 

lows  who  is  blelfed  with  fo  over-  * 
careful  a  wife  that  1  cannot  have  the  . 
flighted  complaint  without  her  fend-  j 
ing  for  an  apothecary.  Whether  it  is  ; 
the  tooth-ach,  the  hcad-ach,  the  j 
ftomach-ach,  a  cough,  a  cold,  w’hat-  j 
ever  it  is,  flight  or  not  fligJit  in  its  | 
fymptoms,  away  runs  Betty  for  an  ! 
apothecary.  This,  you  muft  know,  \ 
is  always  done  w  ithout  iny  knowledge  • 
and  confent ;  becaule  iny  wife  very  | 
wifely  judges,  that  when  this  v.’orthy  ' 
difciple  of  Galen  makes  his  perfonal  . 
appearance,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  j 
his  coming*  Well,  Sir,  in  he  walks,  \ 
fnakes  his  falutacion,  pulls  oiT  his  ItifF-  j 
topped. gloves,  draws  a  chair,  fets  his  ; 
niufcles  ..  in  "proper  order,  and  then 
gravely  defires  my  hand.  There  is  a 
curfed  .foleiunity  in  all  this,  which 
generally  frightens  me  half  out  of  my 
ftafes,  and  forces  me  to  conceive  my- 
feif  in  a.bad  W'ay,  from  the  myllerious 
gravity  of  his  countenance.  After 
taping  me,in  a  ftate  of  fufpence  and 
anxiety  .for  a  minute  and  fome  fe- 
conds,  while  feeling  my  pulfc,  he 

begs  to  look  at  my  tongue. - 

“  Put  out  y.otir  tongue*,  Sir,  if  you 
pleafe  ;  aye,  1  fee,  a  little  fcverifli — 
but  we  ihall  do  w^ell  enough,  there’s 
no  fear  ot  it — ^.you  nriuh,  how^^ver, 
take  care  of  yourfelf,  get  to  bed  as 
fo.on  as  you  can,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,’ 1*11  fend  you  a  mixture,  and 
call  to  fee  you  in  the  mor/iing.*’ 
The  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
iaftead  of  eating  an  hearty  flipper, 
as  perhaps  I  intended,  I  am  put  to 
bed  two  hours  belore  dark,  the  ihut- 
ters  are .  ciofed,  the  curtains  are 
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drawm,  the  houfe  is  ordered  to  be 
kept  ftlll  for  fear  of  dillurbing  me, 
the  maids  walk  up  and  down  flairs 
without  Ihoes,  and  every  thing  about 
me  is  conducted  with  fuch  dreadful 
decorum,  that  I  w^ilh  I  may  be  hang¬ 
ed  if  they  do  not  almoil  compel  me 
to  be  ill,  as  a  proper  return  for  their 
care  of  me.  Silence  and  folitiide  *are 
friends  to  thought — but  really  this 
fpecies  of  retirement  fo  deprelfcs  iny 
nerves,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  death — cofiins,  undertakers,  fex- 
tous,  hearfes,  graves,  mattocks,  glar¬ 
ing  icuiis,  and  ciolFed  marrow  bones. 
Then  prefently  1  hear  the  door  Icreak- 
ing  upon  its  hinges,  w'hich  'my  ‘wife 
calls  opening  it  foftly  for  fear  of 
waking  me.  This,  to‘:teiher  with 
the  gentle  rattling  of  the  rings 
on  the  curtain  rods,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  W'hifper — are  you  avjake,  viy 
dear  ?  generally  completes  the  anxiety 
of  my  mind,  and  often  throw’s  me  in¬ 
to  a  cold  fweat  into  the  bargain.  ’ 
Then  I  am  to  take  fome  curled  con¬ 
founded  draught  or  other,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  every  two  hours  ;  thele  are  to 
throw  me  into'a gentle perfpiration  o- 
ver  night,  and  prepare  me  for  a  purge 
againfl  the  next  morning,  by  w’hich 
time  I  fland  a  chance  not  only  to  lofe 
the  fever  wdiich  I  never  had,  but  iny 
fpirits  and  appetite  into  the  bargain  : 
According  to  my  reafoning,  he  makes 
me  Tick  till  I  cannot  eat— and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  fyllogifm,  if  I  cannot  eat 
I  inuft  be  fick  ;  fo  that  1  am  fure  of  a 
repetition  of  his  medicines  till  fuch 
time  as  it  is  convenient  for  him  that  I 
fliould  recover ;  wdiich  time  feldoin 
arrivc.s  till  he  has  got  enough  by  me. 

1  have  often  thought,  that  my  want 
!of  health  is  proporticned  to  his  w’aut 
.of  money.  Thus",  if  he  has  broke  a 
family  punch-bowl  w’hich  he  w’ants  fo 
replace,  Ids  patients  in  general  will 
have  flight  colds.  If  he  has  bought 
a  horfe,  they  v/ill  be  aflllfted  with  a 
ftubboni  complaint  lie  cannot  find  a 
name  for  ;  biu  if  his  wife  fliould 
brought  to  bed  of  two  children,  th? 
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ders,  if  he  be  a  thorough  fcaman 
and  go  aloft,  though  he  is  almolt  cerl 
tain  the  maft  will  go  overboard  wuh 
him.  But  if  the  Ihip  is  on  fire,  tiun 
Jack  is  as  good  the  captain,  and 
confiders  it  to  be — every  man  a  dram 
out  of  his  o’wn  bottle. 

ANECDOTE  of  the  late  EORD. 

STEPHEN  FOX  was  fo  much  in, 
dtbted,  that  after  many  intreaties 
lie  obtained  20,000 1.  irom  his  father 
to  pay  his  debts.  Accordingly  he 
fummoned  all  his  creditors  to  meet 
him  the  enfuing  morning,  as  he  was 
to  difeharge  their  bills.  The  evening, 
however,  in  which  he  received  iiis 
money,  he  repaired  to  Almack’s  ;  and 
(hewing  the  20,000 1.  which  was  ail 
in  bank  notes,  to  George  Selwyn,  in¬ 
forming  him  at  the  lame  time  for 
what  pufpofe  he  had  received  it  ot 
his  father,  George  laid  him  a  con- 
fiJerablc  bet  he  would  not  take  a 
farthing  of  it  out  of  the  houfe  again. 
Stephen  was  only  a  looker-on  for  a 
conllderable  time  ;  but  being  at  len^iii 
elevated  with  liquor,  he^  beg'aii  to 
(hake  his  elbow,  and  in  a  few  liours 
loit  the  whole  fum,  as  George  Jiad 
predided.  Promiliag  to  pay  nij.  uct 
which  he  had  fairly  loft,  he  went  out 
ot  the  room  very  coolly,  faying  onJy, 
he  was  not  in  luch  luck  that  nignt  as 
he  was  in  the  morning  ;  ana  nis  cre¬ 
ditors  in  confequeuce  were  obliged 
to  wait  lor  a  coaliuerable  time  hm^er. 


poor  devils  muft  inevitably  be  fubjed 
to  flow  fevers.  I  have  more  to  fay 
on  this  fubjed,  which  1  (hall  referve 
for  a  future  letter. 

No  Friend  to  the  Doctors. 

Character  of  an  Englifh  Seaman^  and 
peculiar  to  the  Englijh  Nation. 

JACK  is  a  very  generous  fellow 
when  he  has  money  ;  will  take 
up  with  the  firft  trull  who  falls  in  his 
way,  and  be  ftcady  to  her  to  the  laft 
farthing,  provided  (he  does  not  lite¬ 
rally  pick  his  pocket.  Jack  is  as 
great  a  ftrangcr  to  the  paflion  of  fear 
as  he  is  to  the  tender  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  yet,  if  a  brother  failor  falls 
overboard,  he  will  be  the  foremoft  to 
man  a  boat,  in  a  dangerous  fea,  to 
fave  a  man's  life  :  But  if  Tom  finks, 
he  talks  of  his  going  dovsn^  over  his 
cann  of  flip  the  next  watch,  with  the 
utmoft  indifference,  and  obferves 

what  a  d - d  good  udtion  Tom 

had  to  fave  himfelf.  Jack  loves  mif- 
chief  and  firing  away,  and  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  the  command  of  a  gun 
which  bears  upon  one  of  our  own  (hips, 
rather  than  iofe  his  fport  he  lets  fly, 
and  if  correded  for  .fo  doing,  he 
fwears  it  is  a  lie,  and  that  he  feed  her 
white  enfign. 

Jack  is  a  ftrangcr  to  every  idea  of 
delicacy  either  in  eating,  drinking,  or 

w - ^g ;  and  if  he  flnds  a  warm 

quid  of  haccar  juft  turned  out  of 
Ben's  mouth,  while  Beu  eats  a  mor- 
fel,  he  turns  it  into  his  own  with  a 
double  rclifii.  If  Jack  commits  a 
real  fault,  and  is  brought  to  his  do¬ 
zen  at  the  gang- way,  he  takes  it  as 
his  due  reward ;  but  he  does  not  like 
that  very  liberal  difeipline  which  the 
petty  officers  fo  frequently  beftow 
wantonly  upon  their  pea-jackets.- 
When  Jack  has  no  money,  he  prefers 
ibip-bo^d  to  any  other  ^lace ;  but 
while  in  calh  the  (hip  is  a  difmal  pri- 
fon  to  him,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  Jack  whether  he  or  his 
^a(h  are  thrown  overboard.  Let  the 
weather  be  ever  fo  bad,  or  the  dan¬ 
ger  ever  fo  great,  ^ack  will  obey  or¬ 


anecdote- 

R  MURPHY,  pleading  one 


IVl  day  before  Lord  MaasfielJ, 
laid  that  his  client  was  a  poor  man, 
who  got  his  livelihood  by  making  tin 
plates  of  iron.  “  Tin  plates  of  iron ! 
(cries  the  judge ;)  wrhat  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Mr  Murphy  ?"  Why  my 
Lord,  1  mean  that  they  are  not  thick ; 
for  in  Ireland,  we  call  iron,  ^hen  thin, 
tinJ**  Mr  M.  has  retained  the  nick¬ 
name,  ever  fince,  of  the  thin  tin 
lawyer. 
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POETRY. 

MONIMIA.  An  Ode. 

*  By  the  Rev.  Mr  Logan. 

IM  weeds  of  ibrrow  wildly  'dight. 

Alone  beneath  the  gloom  of  night, 
Monimia  went  to  mourn ; 

She  left  a  mother's  fond  alarms; 

She  left  a  father’s  folding  arms; 

Ah !  never  to  return  ! 

The  bell  had  ftruck  the  midnight  hour, 
Difaltr  us  planets  now  had  pow’r. 

And  evil  fpirits  reign'd ; 

The  lone  o  1,  from  the  cloiller’d  ayle. 
O'er  falling  fragments  of  the  pile, 

111  boding  prophet  'plain'd. 

While  down  her  devious  footfteps  flray. 
She  tore  the  willows  by  the  way. 

And  gaz'd  upon  the  wave; 

Then  raifing  wild  to  Hcav’n  her  eyes. 
With  fdbs,  and  broken  accent,  cries, 

**  ril  meet  thee  in  the  grave." 

Bright  o’er  the  boider  of  the  dream, 
Illumin’d  by  a  tianfient  beam. 

She  knew  the  wonted  grovc^ 

Her  lover’s  hanH  had  deck’d  it  fine. 

And  rofes  mix'd  with  myrtles  twine, 

To  form  the  bow’r  of  love. 

The  tuneful  Philomela  rofe, 

And  fweetly-mournful  fung  her  woes, 
Enamour'd  of  the  tree; 

Touch'd  with  the  melody  of  woe, 

More  tender  tears  began  to  flow, 

**  She  mourns  her  mate  like  me." 

••  I  lov’d  my  lover  from  a  child, 

And  fweet  the  youthful  cherub  Tmil'd, 
And  wanton'd  o'er  the  green; 

He  train’d  my  nightingale  to  fing. 

He  fpoil'd  the  gardens  of  the  fpring, 

To  crown  me  rural  queen. 

**  My  brother  died  before  his  day; 

Sad,  thro'  the  church  yard's  dreary  way, 
We  wont  to  walk  at  eve; 

And  bending  o’er  th'  untimely  urn. 
Long  at  the  monument  to  mourn, 

And  look  upon  his  grave. 

•*  Like  forms  funereal  while  w'e  fland, 

In  tender  mo  )d  he  held  my  hand. 

And  laid  his  cheek  to  mine ; 

My  bofom  beat  unknown  alarms. 

We  wept  in  nne  another's  arms. 

And  mingitid  tears  divine. 

**  From  fweet  cumpaflion  love  arofe, 

0ur  hearts  were  wedded  by  our  woes, 
And  pair’d  upon  the  tomb; 


Attefling  all  the  Pow'rs  above, 

A  fond  romance  of  fancied  love 
Wc  vow'd  our  days  to  come. 

A  wealthy  lord  from  Indian  ikies, 
llluflrious  in  my  parent's  eyes, 
Implor’d  a  mutual  mind; 

Sad  to  my  chamber  1  withdrew. 

But  Harfy’s  fooilfeps  never  flew 
The  wonted  Icene  to  And. 

“  Three  nights  in  dire  ftTpenfe  I  fat 
Alone;  the  fourth  convey’d  my  fate. 
Sent  from  a  foreign  fliore ; — 

Go,  where  thy  wand’ring  wilhes  tend. 
Go,  and  embrace  thy  father's  Iriciid, 
You  never  fee  me  more!"— 

“  Defpair!  diltraftion  !  I  obey'd 
And  one  diibrder'd  moment  made 
An  ever- wretched  wife  ; 

Ah  !  in  the  circuit  of  one  fun, 

Heav'n !  I  was  wedded  and  undone. 
And  dcfolate  for  life! 

**  Apart  my  wedding  robes  I  tore, 
And  guarded  teais  now  gulhing  o'er 
Didain'd  the  bridal  bed: 

Wild  I  invok  d  the  funeral  yell. 

And  fought  devoted  now  to  dwell 
For  ever  with  the  dead. 

**  My  lord  to  Indian  climates  went, 

A  letter  from  my  lover  fent 
Renew’d  eternal  woes  ;— 

Before  my  love  my  laft  words  greet. 
Wrapt  in  the  weary  winding-iheet, 

1  in  the  dud  repofe ! 

**  Perhaps  your  parents  have  deceiv’d. 
Perhaps  too  raflily  I  believ’d 
A  tale  of  treacherous  art; 
Monimia!  could  you  now  behold 
The  youth  you  lov'd  in  forrows  old. 
Oh !  it  would  break  thy  heart ! 

“  Now  in  the  grave  for  ever  laid, 

A  condant  folitary  fhade. 

Thy  Harry  hangs  o'er  thee! 

For  you  I  fled  my  native  fky  ; 

Loaded  with  life  for  you  1  die; 

My  love,  remember  me!" 

Of  ?.ll  the  promifes  of  youth, 

The  tears  of  tendernefs  and  truth. 
The  throbs  that  lovers  lend  ^ 

The  vows  in  one  another’s  arms. 

The  fc'crt't  fympathy  of  charms; 

My  God  !  is  this  the  end 

She  faid,  and  rufhing  from  the  bow'r. 
Devoted  fouj^ht  in  evil  hour 
The  promontory  deep  ; 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Her  Ax’d  and  can  cd  eyeballs  drain 
The  clalhsng  of  the  deep. 
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Waves  thar  rcfound  from  (hure  to  fhore  ! 
Rocks  loud  rehcllovting.  to  the  r'»«r ' 

Of  ocean,  Oorm,  and  wind! 

Your  elemental  war  is  tame. 

To  that  which  lages  in  my  frame, 

'1  he  battle  of  the  mind  !'* 

With  dovincaft  eye  and  muling  mood, 

A  lurid  interval  Ihe  flood 
The  victim  of  defpair ; 

Her  arms  then  toflijjg  to  the  (kies. 

She  pour’d  in  Nature's  car  her  cries, 

“  My  God!  my  father!  where  r*’— 

Wild  on  the  fummit  of  the  deep 
She  ruminated  long  the  deep, 

And  felt  her  freezing  blood; 

Apprrarhing  feet  file  heard  behind. 

Then  fwifrer  than  the  winged  wind 
She  pluog’d  into  the  hood. 

Her  form  emerging  from  the  wave 
Both  parents  faw,  but  could  not  favc; 

The  fiiriek  of  death  arofe ! 

At  once  file  funk  to  rile  no  more ; 

And  fadly-lbundiiig  to  the  fhorc, 

The  parted  billows  clofc  ! 

The  PROPHECr  of  TJPEED.  An  Ode. 
From  Rimes,  by  Mr  John  Pinkerton, 
jujb  ^uhl’ifoed, 

WHAT  time  the  fpeed  of  terror  bore 
High  Edward  from  the  Scotian  Ihore, 
And  Bruce’s  fatal  iword; 

How  fallen  from  his  proud  defirc ! 
liow  taught  that  |  ow’r  and  regal  ’tire 
No  ftiichl  from  Fate  affoid  1 
,  Convtn’ii  in  folemn  llatc 
Each  antient  rivci  met, 

W’hofe  hallow ’d  waters  grace  the  vi^or  land, 
To  giatulate  the  Tweed 
From  fear  of  bondage  freed. 

He  in  his  ctl!  receiv’d  the  welcotrc  hand  : 

'  Gems  of  each  ray  around  his  throtiC, 

Rich  ores,  and  painted  Ihells,  in  rural  liifire 
Ihone.  ^ 

His  hand  a  pafi’ral  reed  pofilTs’d; 

His  hoary  beard  adown  his  freall 
In  (liver  mazes  flow’d: 

His  brows  a  fpangltd  fillet  hound 
Of  flowrets  from  the  verdant  mound 
That  holds  his  fair  abode. 

There  kingly  Forth  wasfeen, 

His  robe  of  wavy  gieen. 

With  gold  embroider’d,  glitter’d  in  the  gale: 
Thcic  d  ay’s  majdlic  piidc; 

Sicru  Dee  and  gentle  ClyiU  ; 

There  the  gcn’rouslmd  ot  I  evi'  t’s  ferule  vale; 

The  ruler  wild  of  Devrm’s  ftream,  (fame. 
And  cv’ry  brother  flood  of  iefs  refoundcJ 

When  rifing  from  his  lofty  feat, 

Their  hoft  difpUy’d  his  front  cl-.:tc, 

And  thus  awak'd  their  jo) ; 


“  Attend  what  onr  indulgent  fire, 

Old  Ocean,  with  prophetic  fire, 

Late  gave  me  to  dei'ciy. 

Short  fpacc  flic  crime  of  war 
No  more  our  rc  rlm  (hall  mar, 

No  more  (hall  blood  our  cry  ftai  eddies  fiai.i* 
No  more  the  glial! K  gleam 
Of  town  or  caltic’s  fl.^nie  ; 

No  more  our  echoes  fhrieks  of  w<^c  detain. 
The  fiiephcrd’s  hapjiy  ftrain  alo<  c, 

Or  maide«t’s  level  m  ’plaint  our  willing  ear 
(hall  own. 

“  Tho*  long  the  night,  tho*  rough  tlic 
main. 

The  (hip  a  happv  port  (hall  gain, 

The  golden  morn  arife. 

The  cloud  with  thunder  fraught  that  feems 
And  baleful  lightning’s  walling  beams 
’The  (lores  of  Ipring  fupplits. 

Our  Lowery  (hades  among 
Shall  Peace  her  hymn  prolong, 

As  with  a  chearfulcare  (he  yuides  the  woolly 
Or  nurl'c  the  genial  grain  (breed: 
i  hat  giid.>  efch  fruitful  pUin: 

Or  thro*  the  garden  our  gay  fountains  lead; 
Where  by  their  winding  mirror  clear, 
Proud  domes  of  Attic  art  their  folcmci  Ibte 
(hall  rear. 

“  For  on  my  verdant  banks  (hall  (land 
The  guardian  of  each  rival  land, 

A*  d  former  deeds  difprove : 

To  Liberty  a  Ihrine  (liall  rife, 

Wh  ere  both  their  ire  (hall  facrificc. 
And  vow  perpetual  love. 

Hail.  Britain  !  hail.  Thy  reign 
No  limits  (hail  redrain. 

Thro’  low’i  sof  thine  (hall  wondVing  Ganges 
His  elephant  and  ore  (roil: 

Shall  heap  thy  wealthier  (hore. 

Climes  yet  unknown  thf  lov’rcign  ar«is 
controul. 

Hail,  mighty  Britain!  hail  Thy  reign 
While  Ocean  fliull  adert,  no  limits  (hall  re- 
drain.’* 

P  ROLOGU  E  to  the  N’eiv  Operas  (failed  The 

Baron  Kinkvervankotsdoksfr ai^en- 
GATCHDERN*. 

Written  by  Mr  Pilon. 

Spoken  by  Mr  Palmer,  in  the  CharaBer  of  a 
Herald. 

Before  the  Baron  and  his  fuits come  forth, 
BchoLl.a  Herald  to  proclaim- his  worth! 
This  Icroll-j-,  the  regidcr  of  arttient  bh'od, 
Denotes  him  noble,  long  before  the  flood ; 
The  pride  of  wealth  his  mighty  mind  difdains, 
He  boads  the  riches  flowing  in  his  veins; 

’Tis  from  that  bank  his  daughter’s  dower  is 
paid :  . 

What,  will  no  fottane-liunter  court  the  maid? 

•  See  Review,  '  *(•  Holds  ouf'ifie  peJip'-'f’ 
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l^hall  Beauty,  pennylefi,  rema’n  forlorn 
In  finglc  fwcets  upon  the  virgin  th*>rn, 

Tho’  ripe  fixtcen,  from  tyrant  (Ututes  free, 

A  bride,  by  aft  of  parliament,  may  be  ? 

Kut,  ahl  onr  Baron’s  daughter  no  'C  may  wed, 
But  he  wh  )  brings  credentials  from  rhe  dead. 
Yet  pride  of  blood  is  n.it  to  him  confin’d  ; 

It  reigns  a  gcn’ral  paffion  of  the  mind; 

Hence  the  broad  hatchment  on  the  walls  we") 
fee,  Q 

Hence  oft  the  herald  touches  the  broad  fee,f 
T’  emblaze  the  brimJJone  of  the  ViS  a  vis.  j 
Jf  any  here  fisould  need  a  herald’s  aid. 

I’ve  coats  of  arms  for  all  rrnks,  ready  made! 
A  bunch  of  grapes  the  toper  deep  lhall  bear, 
And  in  the  front  a  Iriirning  ruby  wear. 

To  fuit  the  long* rob’d  lawyer,  I  decree 
A  double  hand,  in  each  a  double  fee. 

Within  the  field  a  golden  fleece  confin’d 
Betwixt  two  hramblcs.  leavt.s  its  -wool  behind. 
1  h’  eternal  motto  is  <eiernal  gain  : 

And  the  fiipporters.  Folly  and  Cli’cane. 

Should  a  phyfician’s  couc  of  arms  come  rrext 
on. 

l.cf  him  hear  fahles^  with  a  grave  and  fexton! 
Phials  and  galley  p^ts  furround  fhe  fiiield, 

A  purfe  and  patient coiirhar.t  in  the  field; 
Arms  for  the  Prince  of  ^nacks  are  thus  exprefl : 
Uc  heirs  a  death's  head,  rampant ^  for  his  crclt; 
Uiulcr  the  rofe^  let  jEfculapiu*;  nod  ! 

Whild  Merrniy,  the  nimble-firigcr’d  god. 

By  fiibtle  flame  the  bullion  ore  melts  down, 
And  half  a  guinea  flninks  to  half  a  crow'n  : 

Let  two  gilt  porters,  rang’d  on  either  f’de. 
Support  the  ’fcurcheon  with  gigantic  pride  ; 
l.ong  mottoes  charg’d  with  genuine  claflic  fire, 
Bid  with  a  Jl.'ock — the  vulgar  croud  retire; 

A(*d  thick  falin  Jlars  tlie  blazing  dcutchccn 
grace . 

Wor-hy  the  ^iiack^  and  worthy  of  King's 
Place  : 

In  various  coats,  Pohgamy  might  fliine. 

And  thus  emblazon’d,  fuit  a  deep  Divine, 

A  cr  feert  moon  the  upper  poi'  t  adorns. 

In  the  wan  fplcndour  of  iiKrtafing  horns, 
(iupid  Hriurcus  in  the  cc  ter  lliives. 

With  hundred  hands  to  rule  a  hundred  wives; 
Near  him  an  Argus  fits,  his  watchful  guide, 

To  prove  he  wants  a  hundred  eyes  hefide. 

I.-dl  for  our  bard — what  coit  ih>ll  I  provide  ? 
Bards  may  want  coats  of  arms,  and  other  coats 
hefide. 

I(i<  ti'le  to  a  coat  ’tis  you  muft  name. 

His  bell  lupportcrs,  if  he  merits  fame  1 

EPILOGU  £. 

By  Edwaro  Topha.m,  Ffq; 

Spoken  hy  i'\'Irs  Wilson,  in  an  &/d German  Drefs. 

NO  wond'ring,  good  folks — I’ve  done  sny 
beft— 

Bedizen’d  a  la  German,  like  the  refl’ 

Thanks  to  our  author  and  his  Go’hic  play, 
Fine  havock  has  our  wardrobe  felt  to  dav; 
VoL.  LTIL 


old  modes  new  made,fuch  flouncing  and  fi<  iii 
facing,  . 

Such  trimming,  cutting,  butt’i.ing,  and  tight 
lacing; 

Great,  fquat,  old  German  milliners,  in  tmop'. 
'Squiics  in  trunk  h  d'e,  and  lat  Dutch  fiows 
hoops. 

’Fwere  odd,  indeed  if,  ’midfl  this  pcn’r.ii  r.or, 
A  female’s  cur.otss  temper  could  he  qui<  t; 

So.  like  our  moilicr  Eve,  rtfolT’d  ro  ice 
If  fime  old  fig  leaf  garment  fuited  me. 

Up  (lairs  I  n.»,c  wirhout  our  Pn-m;  tf.’.s  cmIj, 
And  l^crc  I  am — rrdf — t'a'diiigalc  and  a!! ! 
Well,  Gentlemen,  wlut  liiin.k  ye?  do  I  ilrikc 
ye  ? 

Speak  truth  for  once,  and  fay  you  do  not  lih : 
me. 

’Ti.s  true  no  ton — no  prince’;  fliipe  I  ho'fl — 
Clio'ce  rcquilire  to  make  a  nnuicni  toafi  ; 

No  \rciliis  blue  to  tc.nj)t  one  fpark  tj  mu' 
riaae, 

No  brimllonr,  I  co  fefs  it,  in  my  car  iage; 

But  a  plain,  fimple,  llrangc,  old-lailiion‘»i  i:;  ** 
tine, 

WiihoiTt  e’en  ait  enough  to  hanifli  na'urc. 

Y<’t  Hill  Irom  t’lis  odd  diti's  fomc  uLs  11  ‘V, 
Arm’ll  cap  a-pee  one  dares  to  meet  a  bia-;; 
I'lns  frizzled  rulf,  ntcthii^ks,  looks  like  iin^* 
tp.uce. 

And  wli.  lelione  petticoats  fay — “  Keep  yi'V’i 
dill.'.nCv  I” 

nha!  cries  my  Lord — '*  Now  pox— it  if  o::<  ' 
duty 

I'o  lop  otf  all  infum!>raurt  s  fn  m  !)?auty; 
Narnt.  I  ii>ve  moll  lih’rally  dilpiay’d, 

Cnarms  nithout  veil,  and  lawns  witiioat  ;; 

Give  me  the  lair  who  laiM'hs  at  oyiltip  liii’i- 

O  O  ’  o 

ing, 

Diills  you  r.xirmts,  hents  fox«hoiind$,  ar.d 
Ihoots  flying, 

Tow’rs  o’er  her  lex.  a  co-'chman  in — a  wig, 
And  drives  in  hand — fi.x  ponies,  ar  d  a — gig^. ' 

If  this  is  ton — I  eafily  foreft  e 
The  judgment  that  awaits  mv  drift  and  me  : 

1  own  bad  habits  ihould  be  laid  alide — 

And  this  remov’d — your  cenfures  Ihould  Lh- 
fide. 

One  ferious  truth,  and  one  is  not  too  h.a'i’-- 
I  bring,  ye  fair,  romin}fTi<»n’d  from  oitr  hnn!  ; 

He  bids  me  (ay* — “  that  h  »wloc’tr  wc  iroall 
To  drive,  hunt,  Ihoot,  talk  iond,  ai.d  !>. 
toad; 

To  win  by  gentler  mano^rs  (hou’d  he 
I'o  lootl’e  tl'ic  tr-  u  les  oi  domi  (tie 
And  (iiy  thofc  many  i.«t!ic5  whit  t‘  cy  v  i.i, 

Gur  f-f.fi  maxim  is — be  women  111*1.” 

To  a  Ladv. 

WHILE  hrifi:  champaigne,  and  tliof- 
br\gl.t  eyes, 

By  turn*  my  )  o  «.  improve; 

Love,  changing  f;des,  the  bumper  pUcs, 

And  Bacchls  gi'jws  with  love. 


to  the  prefcnt  defign.  The  objeft 
here  is  to  teach  by  iljuftration  and  ex¬ 
ample,  not  by  ftrift  and  rigorous 
demonftration.  Mr  Harris  fcems 
therefore  cautioufly  to  have  avoided 
th^  more  technical  and  abftrufc  part^ 
of  his  admired  fyllem  of  philofophy  ; 
yet  we  will  venture  to  promife  our 
learned  readers  the  fame  pleafure  and 
inftrudion  from  this  work,  which  they 
have  received  from  any  of  the  former 
works  of  Mr  Harris,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  manner 
in  w^hijch  it  is  treated,  will  permit. 

pur  author  begins  this  admirable 
treatife  with  pbferving*  that 

As  the  great  events  of  nature  lei 
mankind  to  admiration,  fo  curiofity 
to  learn  the  caufe,  whence  fuch  events 
(liouid  arife,  W’as  that  which  by  due 
degrees  formed  natural  philofophy. 

Wh^t  happened  in  the  natural 
world,  happened  alfo  in  the  literary. 
Exquifite  produdions  both  in  profe 
and  verfe  induced  men  here  likewife 
to  feek  the  caufe ;  and  fuch  in¬ 
quiries  often  repeated  gave  birth  to 
philology. 

‘  Philology  (hould  hence  appear 
to  be  of  a  moll  comprehenfive  charac* 
ter,  and  to  include  not  only  all  ac¬ 
counts  both  of  criticifm  ^nd  critics, 
blit  of  every  thing  conncifted  with 
letters,  be  it  fpeculative  or  hillori- 
cal.” 

Agreeably  to  this  introdudlion,  Mr 
Harris  makes  the  very  important  re¬ 
mark,  which  w’e  confider  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  fubjedl,  that  they  were 
authors  who  made  the  firft  good  cri¬ 
tics,  and  not  critics  who  made  the  firl], 
good  authors,  and  he  illuftrates  his 
propofition  in  the  following  manner, 
with  great  elegapce  and  truth. 

V  Antient  Greece  in  its  happy  d  lys, 
was  the  feat  of  liberty,  of  fciencesi 
and  of  arts.  In  this  fair  region, 
fertile  of  wit,  the  epic  writers  came 
hrft  j  then  the  lyric  ;  then  the  tragic  ; 
and  laftly  the  hiftoriausi  the  comic 
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’i^riters,  and  the  orators,  each  in  their 
turns  delighting  whole  nmltitudes, 
and  commanding  th^  attention  and 
admiration  of  all.  Now  when  wife 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtile  invcfti- 
gatofs  of  principles  and  caufes,'  ob- 
ierved  the  wonderful  effects  of  thefe 
works  upon  the  human  mind,  they 
were  prompted  to  enquire  whence 
this  fhould  proceed  ;  for  that  it  (hould 
happen  merely  from  chance^  they 
could  not  well  believe, 

**  Here  therefore  we  have  the  rife 
and  origin  of  cricicifm,  which  in  its 
beginning  was  a  deep  and  philo- 
fophical  feafch  into  the  primary  laws 
and  elements  of  good  writing,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  collected  from  the 
moft  approved  performances/^ 

And  the  author  well  obfefves  in 
another  place, 

<<  EfFecfls  indeed  ftrike  us  when  we 
are  not  thinking  about  the  caufe ;  yet 
may  we  be  aifured,  if  we  refle<ft,  that 
a  caufe  there  is,  and  that  too.  a  caufe 
intelligent  and  rational :  Nothing 
would  perhaps  more  contribute  to 
give  us  a  tafte  trilly  critical,  than  on 
every  occafion  to  inveftigate  this 
caufe ;  and  to  alk  ourfelves,  upon 
feeling  any  uncommon  effe<^l,  why 
are  thus  delighted  ?  why  melted 
into  pity  ?  why  made  to  (hudder  with 
horror 

In  purfuing  this  enquiry,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  lineft  effedls  which 
painting  or  poetry  produce,  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  an  oppofttion  of  contrary  in¬ 
cidents  y  or  to  a  concatenation  cr  accumu¬ 
lation  of  many  that  are  fnnilar  and  con¬ 
genial,  Examples  are  given  of  the 
effeds  of  oppohtion,  in  Virgil’s  night 
fcene  in  his  fourth  Eneid,  and  in 
Weft’s  picture  of  Regains ;  and,  of 
the  efFe<5!s  of  combination,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  in 
the  fecond  Eneid ;  in  the  fine  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fixth  Eneid  ;  in  the 
firft  fcene  of  Hamlet ;  in  Milton’s 
I’AHegro  and  II  Penfcrofo,  and 'in 


thofe  capital  pidlures  of  the  Aurora  of 
Guido,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Poly¬ 
crates  Salvator  Rofa.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  .compared  to  the  Allegro, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Penferofo. 

The  three  next  chapters  treat  of 
numerous  cbmpofition;  and  toutain 
ah  ingenious  difquifition  upon  accent, 

1  quantity,  and  rhythm ;;  the  nature 
I  of  rhythm,  and  its  difference  from 
^  metrcj  is  escplained  with  extraordinary 
,  pcffpicuhy. 

Rhythm,'  fayi  ouf  author,  differl^ 
from  metre,  in  as  much  as  rhythm  is 
proportion  applied  to  any  motion 
whatever ;  metre  is  pif*6portion  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  motion  of  words  fpoken. 
f.Thus,  in  the  drumming  of  h  march, 
or  th^  dancing  of  a  hofnpipe,  there 
is  rhythm,  though  ho  metre  ;  in  Dry- 
den^s  celebrated  Odd  there  is  metre 
as  wtH  as  rhythm,'  beCaufe  the  poet 
with  the  rhythm  has  affociated  certain 
words:  And  hehde  it  follows,  that 
though  all  metre  is  rhythm,'  yet  all 
rhythm  is  hot  metre;” 

He  concludes  the  fourth  chaj)ter 
^ith  {hewing,  in  a  very  admirable 
manner,  how  all  the  theory  which  he 
has  elucidated  is  to  be  applied  to 
pradlice,  for  which  we  muft  refer  oui^ 
readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  , 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  he  confiders 
unity  in  compofition,'  and  illuftrates 
his  principles  by  the  Georgies  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Menexentis  of  Plato  ; 
he  gives  a  mafterly  criticifm  upon 
thole  excellent  works,  which  is  coo 
loi^  to  be  infefted  here. 

He  finiilies  this  chapter  with  ob- 
ferviUgi  that  the  theory  concerning 
whole  arid  parts  is  of  the  fame  im¬ 
portance  in  fmall  works  as  greait,  and 
defeends  even  to  an  efiay,  a  fonnet,  or 
an  ode  ;  and  that  accuracy  is  anothei^ 
effential  character  which  beloftgs  to  all 
compofitions  ;  and  that  the  fmaller 
works  in  particular,  through  every 
part^  both  in  fentiment  and  didtion, 
Ihould  be  perfpicuous,  pure,  Ample, 
and  prccife.  After  thei'e  enquiries 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  there  is  a 
force  in  the  united  words,  new  and 
familiar.  What  is  new,  but  not  fa¬ 
miliar,  is  often  unintelligible :  what 
is  familiar,  but  not  new,  h  no  better 
than  common  place.  It  is  in  the 
union  of  the  two  that  the  obfcure 
and  vulgar  are  happily  removed,  and 
it  is  in  this  union  that 'we  view  the 
chara(5ter  of  a  juft  metaphor. 

“  But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the 
metaphor,  it  is  fit  at  length  we  Ihould 
explain  what  it  is,  and  this  we  lhall 
attempt  as  well  by  a  defeription,  as 
by  examples. — “  A  metaphor  is  the 
transferring  of  a  w'ord  from  its  iifual 
meaning  to  an'  analogous  meaning, 
and  then  the  employing  it  agreeably 
to  fuch  transfer.’’  For  example:  the 
iifual  meaning  of  evening  is  the  con- 
clulion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a 
conclufion.  the  conclufion  of  human 
life.  Now  there  being  an  analogy  in 
all  conclufions,  we  arrange  in  order 
the  two  we  have  alledged,  and  fay, 
that,  as  evening  is  to  the  day,  fo  is 
age  to  human  life.  Hence,  by  an 
cafy  permutation  (which  furnrflies  at 
once  two  metaphors)  we  fay  alter¬ 
nately,  that  evening  is  the  age  of  the 
day,  and  that  age  is  the  evening  of 
life. 

There  are  other  metaphors  equal¬ 
ly  plcafing,  but  which  we  only  men¬ 
tion,  as  their  analogy  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.  It  is  thus  that  old  men 
have  been  called  ftubble ;  and  the 
ftage  or  theatre,  the  mirror  of  human 
life. 

In  language  of  this  fort  there  is  a 
double  fatisfaftion  :  it  is  ftrikingly 
clear,  and  yet  raifed,  though  clear, 
above  the  low  and  vulgar  idiom.  It 
is  a  praife  too  of  fuch  metaphors, 
to  be  quickly  comprehended.  The 
fimilitude  and  the  thing  illuftrated 
are  commonly  difpatched  in  a  fingle 
word,  and  comprehended  by  an 
immediate  and  inftanclneous  intui¬ 
tion.'" 

(To  he  ccntfKued, ) 


'  !  r  author  is  led  to  the  theory  of 
r  r.ti.nent ;  and  as  fentiment  and 
rr.anners  are  intimately  conne(fted, 
.11 1  naturally  rife  cut  of  the  fable  in 
drama,  he  proceeds  to  a'difqaifition 
concerning  the  drama  ;  a  fubjedl 
v/li’ch  he  treats  very  ably  upon  the 
p:inclples  of  Ariftotle,  adopting  his 
wcll-knowm  divifion  of  the  drama 
its  four  great  conftitutivc  parts, 
vhe  fable,  the  manners,  the  fentiment, 
and  the  di(ftk)n.  Of  all  thefe  he  treats 
in  their  order.  We  cannot  lay  before 
,cur  readers  the  whole  of  thefe  dif- 
,f  Uilions  ;  but  we  with  to  give  a  fpeci- 
.  vnen  of  their  accuracy  and  elegance, 

.  and  we  cannot  do  this  better  than  by 
u  khding  the  following  palfage. 

■j  “  There  is  not  perhaps  any  figure 
of  fpeech  fo  pleafing  as  the  metaphor. 

is  at  limes  the  language  of  every 
1  individual,  but  above  all  is  peculiar 
lilo  the.  man  of  genius.  His  fagacity 
vlifeerns  not  only  common  analogies, 
but  thofe  others  more  remote,  which 
efcape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though 
'  they  feldom  invent,  they  feldom  fail 
to  recognize,  when  they  hear  them 
iVo'm  perfons  more  ingenious  than 
I  ihemfelves. 

“  Jl  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved, 
that  the  metaphor  took  its  rife  from 
ine  poverty  of  language.  Men,  not 
finding  upon  every  occafion  words 
]  cady  made  for  their  ideas,  were 
compeljed  to  have  recourfe  to  words 
•onn logons,  and  to  transfer  them  from 
?  heir  original  meaning  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  then  required.  But  though  the 
metaphor  began  in  poverty,  it  did  not 
end  there.  When  the  analogy  vras 
ill  ft  (and  this  often  happened)  there 
was  fomething  peculiarly  pleafing  in 
v.hat  was  new,  and  yet  familiar;  fo 
;  iiit  the  metaphor  was  then  cultivated, 
:u)t  out  of  necefiity,  but  for  ornament. 

is  thus  that  clouths  were  iirft 
/riimcd  to  defend  us  againft  the  cold, 

’  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for 
..  duii^iion  and  decoration. 


LITERARY 

The  Origin  and  Authentic  Narrative  of 
the  prefent  Maratta  War;  and  alfo 
of  the  late  Rohilla  War  in  1 77  3  and 
^774;  ^ivkich  are  added  the  unac¬ 
countable  Proceedings  in  the  Military 
Storekeeper* s  Office  in  Bengal,  ^vo. 
2s.  6d.  Almon,  London. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  are  now  brought  to 
fuch  an  alarming  crifis,  that  their 
future  exiftence  as  a  commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  poffibility  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  continuing  to  derive  public  be¬ 
nefits  from  that  exiftence,  depend  on 
the  meafures  to  be  taken  by  govern¬ 
ment  at  home ;  if  thefe  are  founded 
in  wifdoin  and  integrity,  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  attain  more  folid  profperity 
than  it  has  ever  yet  known,  and  the 
nation  (not  individuals)  will  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  operations  of  its  policy 
and  commerce  initsAfiatic  territories. 

At  a  moment  when  the  queftion 
for  renewing  their  charter  is  before 
Parliament,  every  elucidation  of  the 
condu(ft  of  their  fervants  in  India 
becomes  inierefting,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  pamphlet  before  us,  which 
is  well  written,  and  grounded  upon 
authentic  documents,  deferves  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  But  previous  to  read¬ 
ing  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  underhand, 
that  by  an  adt  of  Parliament  of  177 ", 
intiiled  “  An  aft  for  eftablilhing  cer- 
tain  regulations  for  the  better  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company,”  a  governor-gene¬ 
ral  and  four  counfellors  were  veiled 
with  all  the  power,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  prefidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal ;  alfo  with  the  ordering,  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  government  of  all  the 
territorial  acquifitions  and  revenues  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,.  Bahar,  and 
Oriffa;  with  the  fuperinteading  and 
controuling  power  over  the  prefiden- 
cies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ben- 
coolen,  with  a  fupreme  power  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  alio  of 
making  and  ilfuing  rules,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  for  the  good  order 
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and  civil  government  of  the  fettle - 
ment  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and 
I  other  fa(flories  and  places  fubordinate, 
or  to  be  fubordinate  thereto,  and  to 
fet,  impofe,  and  levy  reafonable  fine.s 
and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  or 
non-obfervance  of  fuch  rules,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  regulations.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  King  is  empowered  to 
eftablifh  a  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
factory  of  Fort  William,  and  the 
limits  thereof,  and  the  fa<ftories  fu¬ 
bordinate  thereto. 

This  a<ft  was  intended  as  an  expe¬ 
riment  to  try  what  good  effect  would 
refult  from  its  regulations,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  King’s  minifters  were 
to  think  of,  and  to  receive  all  pro- 
pofals  and  information  for  eftablifhing 
a  more  perfeift  fyftem  of  government, 
equitable  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  conquered  nr  ceded  to  the 
company  in  India,  lionourable*  and 
advantageous  to  the  Bidtilh  empire, 
permanent  and  profitable  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  mercantile  body. 

Complaints  have  fince  arrived  that 
the  cxercife  of  the  powers  veiled  in 
the  fupreme  , court  of  judicature  has 
been  cruelly  opprelllve  to  tlie  Indian 
and  ]>ritilh  inhabitants  rcfidlng  with¬ 
in  irs  jurifjiclion.  Petitions  upon 
this  fubje«5l  were  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  a  Committee  of  enquiry  is 
now  fitting. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  an 
irruption  into  the  Carnatic  by  Hydcr 
Ally,  a  powerful  and  brave  Indian 
prince,  oi  the  defeat  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  Company’s  forces,  and  of 
the  progrefs  of  a  Marrata  war,  highly 
detrimental  to  the  Company,  has  oe- 
cafioned  a  fecrct  Committee  of  tlie 
Houfe  ot  Commons  to  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  extent  of  tiiat  ca* 
lamity,  and  afeertain  the  caufe  of  it  ; 
this  Committee  is  likewiic  fitting. 

Thus  circumftar.ced,  the  unknown 
author  of  the  pamphlet  under  our 
confideration  throws  light  upon  the 
fubjcit,  which,  if  true,  explains  both 


the  principal  Marraita  dates  to  court 
an  alliance  with  the  Company,  arid 
the  new  fupreme  government  at  Ben¬ 
gal,  of  which  Mr  Haftings  was  Go- 
vernor  general  and  Mr  liar  well  the 
fenior  counfcllor :  thev  began  the 
excrcife  of  their  authority  in 
the  new  members,  General  Clavtrlng, 
Colonel  Monfon,  and  Mr  Francis, 
difapproving  the  conduct  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  governnjent,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Marratta  court,  which  was 
ratified  in  1776;  and  Ragoba  was  to 
be  provided  for  as  a  private  man,  bat 
not  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  Bom¬ 
bay.  Some  advantageous  conceflions 
of  territories  were  likewile  made  to 
the  Company,  and  a  coiifiderable  lum 
was  to  be  paid  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  expences  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
ftipulated  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
not  to  harbour  or  proteft  any  fubjtdt 
or  fervaut  of  the  Marraita  date,  who 
might  caufe  any  difiurbance  or  re¬ 
bellion  in  their  country.  Inftead  of 
adhering  to  this  treaty,  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Bengal,  againft  the  re- 
inondrances  of  lOr  Francis  and  of 
Mr  Wheeler,  who  we  believe  fucceed- 
cd  General  Clavering,  violated  it  in 
conjuntdiou  with,  or  from  not  con- 
crouling  the  government  of  Bombay, 
where  Ragoba  (the  murderer  of  his 
prince)  was  ftill  entertained  and 
fuffered  to  carry  on  intrigues  againft 
the  Marratta  court ;  till  in  the  end, 
breach  of  public  faith,  an  infatiable 
third  for  power  and  riches  in  the 
Company •)s-lt;rv ants,  united  the  dif- 
cord  ant  "Marratta  dates,  and  even 
their  common  enemy  Hyder  Ally,  in 
a  combined,  determined  compa^, 
and  clofe  affociation  to  re  fid,  oppofe, 
and  reduce  the  extravagant  viev^s  and 
pretenfions  of  the  Company's  leading 
adminidration  in  Afia. 

Mr  Kadings  is  likewife  condemned 
for  a  treaty  made  w’ith  Sujah  nl  Dow- 
:a,  the  Vizier  of  the  empire,  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  Koliiilas,  a  warlike  and 
pow'erful  Indian  nation,  which  was 
accoroplifhed  by  the  Company's  troops 


the  caufe  and  the  estent  of  the  cala¬ 
mity.  But  partiality  may  guide  his 
pen,  and  therefore  we  appnfe  our 
readers  that  the  parties  againd  whom 
he  writes  ought  to  be  heard  in  their 
defence,  before  abfolute  credit  is  given 
to  his  narrative,  or  even  his  abdrads 
from  minutes,  wdiich  may  be  extra^ed 
partially.  According  to  him,  the 
origin  of  the  prefent  misfortune  is 
the  conduid  of  Mr  Haffings,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  general  of  Bengal,  and  Mr 
Barwcll,  a  member  of  the  council, 
who,  by  means  of  Mr  Hadings' 
cading  vote,  condantly  obtained  a 
majority  againd  Mr  Francis  and  Mr 
Wheeler,  >vho  as  condantly  appear 
to  have  remondrated,  voted,  and 
proteded  againd  all  the  public 
meafures  of  the  Governor-general 
and  his  friend  Mr  Barwell.  The 
management  of  Mr  Hadings  and  Mr 
Barwell,  if  we  are  to  believe  this 
writer,  has  occafioned  the  evils  which 
threatened  the  fpeedy  extinction  of 
the  Ead  India  Company,  and  the 
fubverfion  of  the  Britifh  commerce, 
and  poffeffions  in  India.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  dtfpute  with  the 
Marratta  dateg^  was  m  17711,  %vhen 
Roganant-row  (commonly  called  Ra¬ 
goba)  prime  minifter  of  the  Marrattas, 
i laving  aifaffinated  the  young  prince, 
who  {hould  liave  afeended  the  throne, 
attempted  to  ufnrp  the-  fupreme 
authority,  but  was  depofed  and  driven 
into  exile.  Unfortunately  he  fled  to 
Bombay,  where  the  Governor  and 
Council,  in  confideration  of  a  promiie 
of  flattering  conceflions,  which  Jie 
had  neither!’ the  jwvcr  nor  right  to 
perform,  granted  him  protection. 
The  Marrattas  hereupon  commenced 
Jiodilities,  and  the  Bombay  army 
was  defeated.  At  this  time  Hyder 
Ally,  who  had  nlurped  for  many 
years  a  rich  territory  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Marratta  dates,  was 
at  variance  with  them,  and  jealcufies 
and  dlvifions  prevailed  amongd  the 
different  dates  of  the  Marrattas  them- 
felves.  Thelc  jealoulies  occafioned 
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177  with  circumftances  of  in^ 
hi^maa  barbarity,  bir  Robert  Bar- 
kir»  at  that  lime  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army,  it  is  faid,  entered  his 
protei^  on  the  council  books  at  Cal- 
tuua  againft  this  treaty,  and  the  new 
rntrnbers  of  the  council  b.fore-men- 
tion  d,  on  their  arrival  in  1774,  re¬ 
probated  the  Rohilla  war  in  the 
itr-onged  terms.  Miliiianageinent  of 
the  Company’s  revenues  is  another 
charge  brought  againft  Mr  Haftings 
and  Mr  Barweft.  The  mifapplica- 
tlon,  talle  returns,  and  embezzlement 
of  military  ftores,  either  committed 
by  direct  authority,  or  under  a  collu- 
fion  of  high  authority,  opens  fuch 
fcenes  of  peculation  in  this  pamphlet, 
as  will  readily  account  for  the  im- 
menfe  fortunes  rapidly  made  in  India 
by  individuals  who  are  in  favour  with 
the  ruling  powers  there.  And  if  the 
dependants  can  thus  plunder  the  Com 
pany,  how  much  eafier  may  the  prin¬ 
cipals  wallow  in  wealth  and  luxury! 
Another  pamphlet,  intitled  Authentic  { 
Abftrads  of  Minutes  in  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal,  apparently  pub 
liftied  by  the  fame  writer,  lays  open 
the  extravagant  contra<5ts  made  for 
fapplying  the  army  with  draft  and 
carriage  bullocks,  proviftons,  ^cc.  uu- 
necelTary  augmentations  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  ^c.  to  commanders  in«  chief, 
the  fii'iends  of  Mr  Haftings,  and  a 
treaty  made  with  a  poor  Indian  Chief, 
the  Rajah  of  Gohud,  in  1779* 
i  Doubtleis  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Hailing^  is  now  become  an  ohjcsd  of 
fcrious  inveftigation  to  the  Ealt  India 
Diredors,  to  whom,  as  the  moft  com¬ 
petent  judges,  we  refer  the  farther 
review  of  this  fubje<5t. 

Xhe  Right y  Intsrejiy  and  Dufy  of  Go-: 

,  vernmenty  as  concerned  in  the.  /I fairs 
of  the  Eaji  Indies.  3/.  Almon. 

This  is  a  rev  i  fed  ftate  of  the  cafe 
between  Government  and  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  by  Governor 
Pownall.  It  was  firft  written  the 
Jatter  end  of  the  j-ear  J772,  and 


made  part  of  the  Governor’s  fpeech 
in  parliament  upon  India  affairs  ;  he 
how  addrefTes  it  to  the  prefent  fcleiS: 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
on  India  aft'airs,  being  no  longer  ^ 
member  pf  the  Houfe.  After  ftating 
the  legal  rights  acquired  by  charters 
granted  to  trading  companies,  and  to 
colony  fettlers,  and  fliewing  that  the 
Crown  has  always  a  relerved  right  of 
dominion  and  government,  he  ap¬ 
proves  the  mode  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  exercifed  that  right  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Bengal,  and  by  the 
o:her  regulations  of  the  a<fl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1773,  as  experiments;  but 
finding  they  have  failed  of  producing 
the  falutary  effects  intended, — that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  fuppofed  to 
have  exceeded  its  powers — that  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Bengal  and  the 
fubordinate  prefidencies  do  not  agree, 
but  increafe  the  Company’s  diftrdfes 
— and  that  peculation  ftill  goes  on  as 
ufual — “  he  thinks  it  right  that  the 
fovereignty  and  dominion  fiiould  re¬ 
main  in  the  Crown,  to  be  executed  by 
tiie  Crown,  while  all  the  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  franchifes  Ihould  be  con¬ 
firmed,  and  more  fully  eft^blilhed  in 
the  Company.”  We  cannot  quit  the 
fubjes5I  without  declaring  it  as  our 
humble  opinion,  that  if  any  tem- 
porifing  agreement  lliorc  of  this  is 
made  by  the  minifter,  the  ruin  of  the 
Company’s  affairs  in  India  will  be 
inevitable.  And  if  fome  ftriking  ex¬ 
ample  of  fignal  punilhment  is  not 
made,  to  Ihew  the  Indian  powers, 
that  the  King,  of  Great  Britain,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  Parliament, 
can  and  will  puniih  the  guilty  fervants 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  (fome  of 
whom  have  been  midnight  murderers, 
others  viohuers  of  public  and  private 
faith,  almoft  all  pliinderers.of  their 
mafters,  yet  have  elcapcd  with  impu¬ 
nity),  the  Brltifh  empire  ouglit  to  lofc 
every  inch  of  territorial  dominion  in 
India,  and  every  branch  of  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  two  coun^ 
tries. 
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And  Quintilian  fpeaks  more  faliy 
the  r.ime  purpofe.  Vide  lib.  ix.  cap.  4, 
It  is  ahb  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  eloquence  ot  the  ancients 
derived  any  conliderabie  degree  of  Its 
efficacy  from  this  fource.  it  be 
conhdered,  what  a  great  variety  and 
extent  of  attainments  they  required, 
in  order  to  form  the  perfedl  orator, 
and  what  a  com  pals  of  knowledge, 
ftrength  of  genius,  and  command  of 
language,  the  more  eminent  among 
the  orators  of  antiquity  difplayed  ;  it 
will  perhaps  appear,  that  harmony  of 
diflion  contributed  but  in  a  very  in. 
confiderable  degree  towards  produ¬ 
cing  thofe  wonderful  effects  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  eloquence. 

The  prefent  tranflator  of  Cicerc^s 
Orations  is,  however,  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  maintains,  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  labour,  that  “  harmony  of 
period  is  the  leading  principle  of  ora¬ 
tory,”  and  “  that  the  greater  part  of 
Cicero’s  fuccefs,  as  an  orator,  was 
due  [owing]  to  the  well  turned  fen- 
tence,  and  the  ktxrvioniz'tng  [harmo¬ 
nious]  period.” — “What,  (fays  he) 
fnpported  and  crowned  himwith  fuc- 
cefs,  when  defending  a  bad  caufe,  but  a 
delufion  of  the  imainnation,  a  fafei- 
nation  of  the  judgment  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  by  falfe,  but  fweet  impreffions 
upon  the  ear  ?  By  what  means  did  he 
prevail  upon  Cxfar,  a  man  of  the 
moft  confummate  penetration,  to  ab- 
folve  Ligarius,  to  pardon  and  reftorc 
Marcellus,  in  both  cafes  evidently  to 
Cxfar’s  difadvantage,  and  in  rppnfi- 
tion  to  his  onun  [dele  own]  judgment 
and  predetermination?  What  in¬ 
fluence  prevailed  there,  but  the 
fweetly* flowing  period,  the  heciuteous 
fimile,  the  balmy  panegyric,  all  con¬ 
veyed  in  founds  that  overpowered 
reafon,  rendered  judgment  torpid, 

exalted  under- 


was  an  art  to  wnicn  cne  ancieius  paiu 
much  attention.  In  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  Dionyfius  of  Hallicarnaffus, 
and  Quintilian,  wx  meet  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  obfervations  and  rules 
refpefting  profaic  numbers,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  fubjeifl 
w’as  purfued  into  all  the  refinement 
of  which  It  was  capable.  Such  was 
the  excefs  of  accuracy  with  which 
this  kind  of  harmony  was  ftudied  in 
the  time  of  Quintilian,  and  fuch  the 
delicacy  of  lafle  in  this  fpecies  of 
oratorial  cmbellifhment  to  which  ma¬ 
ny  WTiters  had  then  attained,  that 
(as  we  are  informed  by  (his  judicious 
writer)  there  were  grammarians  who 
had  reduced  profe  wmrks  into  Lyric 
or  other  mcafures,  and  eloquence 
was  every  dry  enfeebled  by  the  inju¬ 
dicious  attempts  of  orators  to  foiten 
down  their  periods  to  notes  more 
fui table  to  dancing  than  fpeaking. 

It  will  admit  of  debate,  whether  it 
was  at  all  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  artificial  methods  made  ufe  of 
by  the  ancients,  in  order  to  produce 
*  the  harmony  of  numbers  in  compofi- 
tion.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  fenfible,  that  nature  is  capable 
of  doing  much  tow’ards  producing 
the  melody  proper  to  profaic  WTiting, 
without  the  afli fiance  of  rules.  Ci¬ 
cero  himfelf,  who  every  where  lays 
fo  much  ftrefs  upon  this  art,  acknow'- 
ledges,  that  the  ear  is  naturally  capa¬ 
ble  of  diftinguifliing,  with  great  ex- 
a<5inefs,  the  different  degrees  of  me¬ 
lody  in  the  ftrudlure  of  periods. — 
Aures,  vcl  animus  aurium  nuntio, 
naturalem  quandam  in  fe  continet 
vecum  omnium  menfionem.  Itaque 
ct  longiora  et  breviora  judicat,  et 
perfe<fla  ac  moderata  feinpcr  expedat.”  I 


and  made  the  moft 
ftanding'  the  dupe  of  the  ear  f” 

In  the  particular  cafe  here  referred 
to,  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  man  ot 
Cxfar’s  exalted  underfianding,  who 
w’3s  withal  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
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irets  of  oratory,  and  praflifed  in  its 
arts,  could  be  liable  to  thofe  fiidden 
and  violent  impreflions  which  elo¬ 
quence  produces  on  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  ?  Caefar  was  not  a  man  who 
-a^led  under  the  inftantaneous  impulfe 
of  pafliom  With  that  deep  penetra- 
tioti,  and  cool  feif-polTeffion,  by  which 
he  was  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed,  it 
is  much  more  probable,  that  he  was 
wrought  upon  by  fome  fecret  motive 
of  policy,  than  that  the  breath  even 
of  Cicero's  eloquence  could,  in  an 
inftant,  change  his  opinion,  and  turn 
him  from  his  purpofe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  quef- 
tion,  it  is  obvious  to  alk,  were  there 
no  accomplifhments,  no  powers,  in 
this  eminent  orator,  to  which  he  was 
at  leaft  as  much  indebted  for  his  fuc- 
cefs,  as  to  the  mufical  flow  of  his  pe¬ 
riods  ?  Had  his  extenfive  knowledge 
of  mankind,  his  accurate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  laws  and  political  in- 
terefts  of  his  cduntry,  his  (kill  in  the 
bufmefs  of  the  fenatfc  and  the  forum, 
his  penetrating  judgment,  lively  fan¬ 
cy,  and  ready  invention,  the  ardour 
of  his  feelings,  and  the  bold  and  ani¬ 
mated  expretfion  of  his  pronunciation 
and  action,  had  all  thefe  only  an  in¬ 
ferior  (harii  in  the  powerful  operation 
of  his  eloquence  ?  With  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  combination  of  talents,  muft 
his  fuccefs  be  principally  aferibed  to 
melodious  founds,  and  well-turned 
periods  ? 

This  paradoxical  pofition,  however, 
our  tranflator  maintains  with  much 
warmth  of  declamation  ;  and  he  even 
attempts  to  eftablilh  the  opinion  uni- 
verfally,  by  giving  an  hiiforical  de¬ 
tail  of  the  powerful  efFe<5ls  of  harmo¬ 
nious  compofition.  In  this  detail, 
fpeaking  of  the  primitive  fathers  of 
the  church,  he  fays,  The  faculty 
which  moll  aided  their  caufe,  and 
evidently  their  fuperior  talent,  was 
elocution.  Harmonious  language, 
and  a  deluding  utterance,  were  ttie 
properties  that  rendered  their  fuccefs 
1b  great,  their  profelytes  fo  numerous, 
VoL.  LIIL 
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and  procured  them  that  rank  in  lite¬ 
rature  which  fucceeding  ages  have 
confirmed.  Such,  we  may  fafely  af- 
feri,  have  been  the  excellent^ effects  of 
harmonious  elocution,  in  t'he  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Chrilliaii  religion  !"— 
On  this  pafTage  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking,  by  the  way,*  how  greatly 
the  caufe  in  which  thefe  Chriltian  fa¬ 
thers  were  engaged  is  indebted  to 
our  author;  for  aferibihg  its  fuccefs 
to  harmonious  language  and  a  delu^ 
ding  utterance. 

Proceeding  in  the  nairfative,  h© 
fays,  “  How  many  fnftaHces  from 
the  Roman  hiftory,  and  our 
might  alfd  be  produced  to  demon- 
ftrate;  that  flowing  periods;  and  an 
harmonious  utterance,  are  the  lead- 
ing  properties  which  deluded  that  peo^ 
pie  into  repeated  a^fs  of  evident  dn- 
juftice!" — ^What!  does  our  om.m  bif~ 
tory  afford  inftances  to  prove,  that 
flowing  periods  deluded  the  Roman 
people  ? — But  let  us  not  fCrutinize 
the  author’s  meaning  too  rigoroufly  i 
melody  is  of  more  confequence  than 
fenfe ;  and  the  period  would  have 
flowed  lefs  harmonioufly,  if  the  ciaufe 
and  our  e^n  had  been  omitted. 

.  Having  at  length  clofed  the  hifto- 
rical  detail,  and  thus  adduced  what 
he  calls  cogent  and  immediate  proofs, 
that  the  great  and  almoll  foie  in¬ 
fluence  of  oratory  refults  from  har¬ 
monious  di(5fion.  Captain  Rutherford 
places  the  principal  merit  of  his 
tranflation  in  a  fedulous  imitation  of 
this  quality  in  his  author ;  and 

flatters  himfelf  that  the  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  to  this  indifpenfably 
requlfite  property  in  a  tfahflation,  will 
excufe  defects  which  may.^arife  in 
other  particulars  of  the  work." 

In  another  part  of  this  elaborate 
preface,  having  aff^rted  that  harmony 
of  period,  being  the  leading  principle 
of  oratory,  is  the  firfl  thing  to  be 
confidered  in  rendering  the  orations 
of  Cicero  into  another  language,  he 
ftys  : 

If  then  the  leading  operation, 
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the  immediate  attack  of  oratory,  is  to 
be  principally  direfted  to  the  ear ;  if 
Cicero  direfted  this  battery  more 
ftrongly  than  any  other  orator  againft 
that  deceitfuK friend,  that  deluding, 
organ,  can  bis  tranflator  hcfitatc  a 
moment  in  what  manner  he  (hould 
.proceed  ?  His  mode  of  attack  is 
thereby  delineated  and  arranged; 
let  him  ufe  the  iame  engine*  give  it 
the  fame  line  of  diredlion,  and  be 
mud  be  egregioufly  deficient  in  the 
.common  properties  qf  the  underftan- 
ding,  if  he  (Iftuld  fail.  Hunting  for 
points, 'Commas,  and  colons  ;  attemp¬ 
ting  to  fettle  inexplicable  difficulties, 
.and  folve  irreconcileabie  abfurdities, 
the  refult  of  original  inattention,  or, 
perhaps,  the  errors  of  tranfeript  and 
the/  typographer ;  wafting  days  and 
mopths  to  difeover  whether  a  verb 
Ihould  be  in  the  fuhjandive  or  indi¬ 
cative  mood,  the  prefent  or  definite, 
the- preter  or  plupcrfe^ft  tenfe,  are 
piirfuits  not  only  unworthy  of  Cice¬ 
ro’s  coadjutor, — they  difgrace  ge¬ 
nius,  and  in  nowife  aftift  the  caufe  of 
literature.” 

After  fo  profufe  an  expence  of 
.  I  '  ■  harmonious  periods,  to  prove 
that  harmonious  periods  conftitute 
the /Chief  merit  of  orations,  whe¬ 
ther.  original  or  tranflated,  can  we 
helicate  to  conclude,  that  the  only 
eftential  qualification  in  a  tranftator 
of  Cicero  is  a  mufical  ear;  and  con- 
iequently,  that  there  is  a  greater  pro¬ 
bability  of  finding  perfons  qualified 
to  do  juftice  to  thefe  admired  remains 
of  antiquity  at  the  opera-houfe,  or 
in  the  mufical  band  of  a  regiment, 
than  in  the  cloifters  of  a  college  ? — 
The  reafen  why  every  attempt  to 
traid^lant  them  into  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage  hath  hitherto  been  i'o  unfuc- 
ceisfui,  is.inow  fufficiently  dear.  It 
is  becanic  the  tranlktors  have  fo  far 
.  miftaken  the  nature  of  their  underta- 
kipg,  as  to  fuppofe  it  neceifary,  that 
they  (hould  examine  with  critical  ae- 
(f;uracy  the  grammatical  conftruftion, 
"aaUinveftigatewiUi  aminute  attention 


the  true  meaning  of  every  psil^g^ 
they  tranfiated: — it  is  becaufe  they 
have  been  fo  weak  as  to  imagine,  that 
deep  refteiftion  and  folid  judgment 
were  qualities  dTential  to  a  good 
tranflators,  and  always  the  more  ne- 
celfary,  the  greater  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion,  fire  of  genius,  I  or  command  of 
language,  the  original  .writer  had  dif. 
covered  in  his  work.  It  was  referved 
for  our  author  to  difeover,  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  tranflation  is  inverfely  as  the 
merit  of  the  original ;  and  to  inform 
the  world,  that  the  unfuccefsfulnefs 
of  former  tranflators  of  Cicero’s  Ora¬ 
tions  has  arifen  from  their  employing 
erudition,  induftry,  and  judgment,  on 

more 


erudition,  induftry,  and  judg 
a  fubjeA  which  required  nothing 
than  ftrong  feelings  and  a  mulical 
ear. 

But  we  will  proceed  to  a  fliort  and 
candid  examination  of  the  work,  for 
which  purpofe  we  (hall  felecft  the  ora¬ 
tions  againft  Catiline  (not  becaufe 
they  are  the  firft,  but  the  beft  known, 
and  moft  admired  among  them).  Mr 
Rutherford’s  tranflation  begins  thus; 

How  much  further,  O  Catiline  f 
wilt  thou  tempt  our  power  of  endu¬ 
ring  ?  How  long  Ihall  thy  feditious 
pradices  elude  our  juftice  !  And  whi¬ 
ther  will  thy  unbounded  daring  lead 
thee  ?  Canft  thou  obferve  the  nightly 
arming  of  the  Palatium,  the  perpe¬ 
tual  vigil  of  the  citizens,  the  univerfal 
terror  of  the  people,  the  aflembling  ot 
the  virtuous  and  well  difpofed  ;  the 
the  fenators  convened  in  garrifon ; 
the  horror,  and  contempt  of  thee,  vili- 
ble  in  their  countenances,  and  ftill 
remain  unmoved  ?  Or,  are  you  igno¬ 
rant  of  your  councils  being  expofed, 
your  (chemes  detected,  and  made 
known  to  every  fenator  of  the  houfe  ? 
That  they  are  informed  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  tranfa<51ed  during  the  two  Isle 
nights  ?  Have  been  told  where,  whom 
you  afiembled  ;  and  the  very  refolves 
of  your  debates?-—. 

“  Whither,  alas!  is  the  Roman 
fpirit  fled  ?  Shall  the  feuate  be  ia- 
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formed  of  treafon,  the  conful  ia 
pqfleffioa  of  ample  evidence,  and  the 
traitor  yet  live  ?  Live  !  By  heaven, 
he  hts  in  the  place  of  honour,  adts  as 
a  fenator;  and,  while  we  continue 
tame  fpedlators,  Tingles  us  out  for 
blood,  for  deftrudlion.  Still  we,  how 
little  deferving  the  name  of  Romans ! 
think:  the  honour  of  the  republic 
fufficiencly  aflerted,  in  adling  defen- 
Tively,  againd  the  arms  and  machi¬ 
nations  of  fuch  a  horrid  traitor. 

“  If  the  conful  had  performed  his 
duty,  thefe  exhortations,  Catiline,  had 
been  unneceffary  ;  and  that  deftruc- 
tion  you  meditate  for  us,  long  fince 
averted,  by  one  adt  of  public  judice. 
Mull  hillory  record,  that  Publius  Sci- 
plo,  in  his  pontificate,  avenged  the 
republic’s  caufe  in  the  capacity  of  a 
private  man,  by  killing  Tiberius 
Gracchus  upon  a  mere  fiifpiciou  of 
incroaching  upon  the  conilicution  ? 
That  Ahala,  at  a  more  remote  time, 
plunged  his  weapon  into  the  heart  of 
Spurius  Melius,  for  a  mere  attempt 
to  innovate  upon  the  eftablilhed  go¬ 
vernment  I  And  lhall  we,  your  con- 
fuls,  fo  inftrudted,  armed  alfo  with 
your  amplell  power  and  authority, 
patently  fuffer  the  treafons  of  Cati¬ 
line,  who  labours  to  carry  daughter 
and  devaftation  throughout  the  uni- 
verfe  ? 

“  The  flame  of  liberty  has^  burnt 
bright  in  Rome.  ^  es,  confeript  fa¬ 
thers,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
fpirit  of  Rome  would  have  more  vin- 
didlively  punilbed  a  feditious  citizen, 
than  an  inveterate  enemy.  But  why 
do  I  arraign  the  fpirit  of  Rome  ? 
'The  fenate  has  iffued  a  decree  the 
nioft  fevere  and  vindidtive  ;  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Hate,  and  the  dignity  of 
your  order,  have  confpicuoully  ap¬ 
peared  ;  the  defedlion  now  is  ojtily  in 
your  confifls. 

How  different  was  the  condudl 
of  Lucius  Opimius  when  the  fenate 
ordered  him,  being  conful,  To  be*ware 
Jhat  thi  re  public  received  no  injury  !  The 
<iay  in  which  he  received  the  order. 


Caius  Gracchus,  the  objedl  of  the  fe- 
nate’s  decree,  though  a  man  as  illuf- 
crioully  born  and  defeended  as  any 
in  Rome ;  yet  Caius  Gracchus,  that 
very  day,  received  the  ftroke  of  juf- 
tice.  Marcus  Fulvius  alfo,  a  patrici* 
an  of  confular  rank,  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  likewife  fuft'ered  the  fame  fate, 
and  upon  the  fame  occafion.  When 
flm-lar  powers,  in  aaiother  cafe,  were 
delegated  to  the  confuls  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  Marcus  Valerius,  how  long 
was  the  fall  of  Lucius  Saturninus, 
the  tribune,  and  Caius  Servillius,  the 
proctor,  delayed  ?  Did  either  of  them 
fee  the  returning  light  ?  But  we  your 
prefent  confuls,  by  a  delay  of  twenty 
days,  have  fufFered  the  edge  of  your 
authority  to  grow  blunt  in  our  hands. 
We  poflefs  already  a  decree,  firoi 
and  extenfive  as  your  power  can 
frame;  yet,  like  rolls  of  parchment 
in  a  drawer,  or  fwords  fall  inclofed  in 
the  fcabbard,  that  decree  lies  torpid 
and  ufelefs  in  our  polfeflion.  Your,  a 
traitor’s  life,  is.  by  the  feuate’s  decree, 
refigned  to  our  diferedon.  Yet  you 
live, — and  ijiot  to  contrition  and  re- 
morfe,  but  in  the  exercife  of  new 
treafons. 

To  temper  jultice  with  mercy, 
confcfipt  fathers,  has  been  always  my 
delight ;  but  the  foft  voice  of  pity 
will  never,  I  hope,  influence  me  in  a 
cafe  of  danger  to  the  flate.  ikill,  1 
fear,  my  condudl  in  the  prefent  ex¬ 
igency  mull  bear  the  appearance  of 
weaknefs  and  incrcitude. 

“  An  army  lies  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  Tiifcany,  and  witnin 
the  confines  lOf  Italy,  ready  to  act 
againft  the  republic;  frelh  troops 
arrive  every  day  ;  and  the  real  com¬ 
mander  of  all  thefe  forces  refidcs 
within  our  walls,  fits  in  our  aireinblie'N, 
and  facilitates  their  op!ratious  with¬ 
out,  by  confederacies  within  the  city. 
Should  I,  Catiline,  feize  you  tins 
inilant,  or  order  your  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  cenfures  ot  the  judicious, 
would  even  then  lie  againil  me  ;  and, 
not  for  the  feverity,  but  the  for  tardi-. 
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nrfs  of  the  blow.  Still,  for  reafons  now 
incommunicable,  I  am  induced  to  de¬ 
lay  the  ftrbke  of  juftice  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  all  men  feem  to  condemn  me 
ifor  poliponing.*  ‘When  thou  doft  fall, 
ho  hian' (half  be  found  fo  abandoned, 
fo  (hamelefs,  fo  very  like  thyfelf,  not 
to  approve  the  a61.  Yet,  whije  there 
is  a  tOan  whb' dares  avow  thy  crimes, 
thou^lhajt  live  ;  but’ How  ?  As  thoii 
doll  nbwi  fo  environed  by  rny  firm 
and  vigilant  guards,  that  thou  Ihalt 
neither  ‘  have  1pace,‘  nor  opportunity, 
to  adl  agaihft  the'republic.  '  The  eyes 
'and  ears  of  thbufands,  whom  thou 
doll  hot  fiifpeA  fbf  my  fpies,  arc 
planted  upon  thee  ;  and  lhall,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  bbferve  thy  mo¬ 
tions,  and'  hold  thee  in  perpetual, 
though  inVifible  cuftody.  ' 
f  a ,  vVhat then ‘ of'hope  remains?  If 
the  fable  veil  ' of  hight  has  ‘proved 
uneqUak  to  the  concealment  of  your 
nefarious  alTemblies;  if  the  walls  of 
the  houfe  tannot  prevent  the  treafons 
you  there  fiigge ft,  from  iranfpiring; 
if  you  can  neither  conceal  yoarielves 
nor  yoUr  proceedings;  under  favour  of 
the  moll  fecret  contrivances  ;  to  what 
purpofe  do  you  continue  your  conlpi* 
racies  ?  Adopt  better  principles.  ‘But 
iirll  diveft  your 'mind  of  a  pfopenfity 
to  murder  and  rebellioii.  *  Your  very 
thoughts  are  pinioned  by  my  erniilfa- 
i  ies,  and  born  to  nie'  upon  the' wings 
of  difpatch.  The  fun  in  its,  meridian 
is  not  more  'vilible  than  your  pro¬ 
ceedings'  tp  me.  ‘  “  'Which  you  will 
cafily  know  by  the  following  relation.  . 

You  rnuft:  remember  I  foretold 
to  the  fehate,'  on  the  twenty- firft'  of 
Odtdbef,  that'  Caiu^  Manlius,'  your 
agent  ahd  tool,  ^ould  appear  in  arms 
before' a  certain  day,  and  fpedfied  the 


eighth  of  0<5tober  ;  when  many  of 
that  noble  order  left  the  city,  though 
not  from  fear,  or  an  idle  attachment 
to  life,  but  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  reprefs  your  fubfequenc  attacks. 
You,  however,  was  fo  furrounded  by 
my  guards,  fo  cramped  by  my  dili¬ 
gence,  and  my  judicious  difpofitions, 
that  you  could  proceed  no  further. 
Nsverth^lefs,  you  affeded  to  fay,  that 
no.twith Handing  many  had  efcaped, 
enough  of  noble  blood  Hill  remain¬ 
ed  in  Rome  to  fatisfy  your  lull 
of  murder.  But  you  Avere  every 
where  baffled.  "  When  you  attempted 
to  take  Pfenefte  by  furprife,  in  the 
night  of  the  firft  of  November,  what 
was  the  ftate  of  that  colony  ?  Did  you 
not  find  every  part  ftrengthened,  and 
the  garrifqn  reinforced  in  fiich  a  man- 
ner,'''as  demonftrated  the  moft  infal¬ 
lible  marks  of  my  Vigilance  and 
adroitnefs  ?  In  Ihort,  thou  canft  per¬ 
form  nothing,  attempt  nothing,  ima¬ 
gine  nothing,  but  what  is  aded  in  my 
prefence,  planned  in  my  view,  and 
inftantly  wafted  to  my  knowledge. 

'  “  Reconvey  to  your  view  the  feene 
exhibited  laft  night,  and  declare, 
which  are  moft  ardent  and  prevail¬ 
ing,- — your  defires  to  deftrby,  or  my 
endeavours  to  preferve  the  republic. 
But  I  will'repeat  the  circumftances  of 
laft  night,  \^hen  you,  ‘attended  by 
other  rulfians,  repaired,  I  mutt  fpeak 
openly,  to  the  houfe  of  Marcus  Lecca. 
There  'you  met  to  confederate  and 
confpire  with  Tome  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
preyloufly  alTembled  to  receive  you. 
Dare  you  deny  this  ?  You  are  filent ; 
I  Ihould  biherwife  have  ‘  produced 
moft  damning  proofs!  Some  honour¬ 
able  fenatbrs,'  then  upon  the  fppt,  and 
now  in  my  view,  miift,  in  that  cafe, 
have  beeii  called .  upon  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  my  alTertions. 

“  Immortal  powers !  From  what 
race  are  we  defcended  ?  Members  of 
what  empire  ?  Inhabitant's  of  what 
city  ?  Here,  fathers  ednfeript,  within 
thefe  waills,  in  this  alfembly,  an  af- 
fembley  unequalled  throughout  the 
univerfe,  in  rcfpe<ft  of  dignity  and 
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power, — yet  here  fit  men,  who  are 
plotting  againii  my  life,  and  your 
fafety  ;  who  are  meditating  the  de- 
ftfu^ion  of  this  city,  in  whofe  fate 
the  whole  world  is  involved.  I  fee 
them,  know  them,  collect  their  opi- 
jijons  as  fenators.  •  Yet,  though  the 
dhty  6f  conful  demands  that  I  Ihould 
offer  them  up  inftanily  as  yidims  at 
the  Ihrine  of  the  republic,  I  am  never- 
thelefs  fo  moderate, or  rather  fofupine, 
to  wave  even  the  mention  of  their 
names.”  (  To  be  concluded  in  our  tiext. ) 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  bociety  of  London.  VoL 
LXX.  For  the  Tear  Fart  I L 

7  /.  6  Davis,  London. 

Chemistky. 

Article  22/  An  Account  of  a  nenxj  and 
cheqp  Method  of  preparing  FoUajhj 
•with  Obfervatiojis,  By  Thtimas  Per- 
civaJ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A,  S, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  oj  Phy* 
ftcians  at  Paris,  cc. 

THO’  modern  obfervations  have 
Ihcwn  that  the  vegetable  fixed 
alcali  is  not,  as  had  long  and  univer- 
fjilly  been  fuppofed,  a  mere  creature 
of  the  fire,  but  that  it  exifts  ready 
formed  in  the  fubftances  from  which 
it  is  procured  by  incineration^  yet  this 
is  the  firft  ioftance,  we  believe,  of  it? 
having  been  detected  iji  vegetable  fub- 
llanccs  that  haye  undergone  the  pro- 
cefs  of  putrefaSiicn.  Nay^  M.  Macquer, 
as  the  worthy  and  ingenious  author 
of  this  paper  obferves,  has  eyen  alfert^ 
ted,  that  the  very  vegetables  which, 
in  their  naiural  ffate,  furnifh  alhes 
replete  with  fixed  alkali,  fcarce  exhi¬ 
bit  an  atom  of  that  fait  in  their  alhes, 
‘if  their  acid  ha?  previpufly  been  al¬ 
tered  by  a  complete  putrefanion. 

It  appears,  however,  from  this 
very  curious  paper,  that  the  water 
which  drains  from  dunghills  contains 
a  very  large  quantity  of  genuine  fixed 
alkaline  fait.  •  The  public  owe  this 
difeovery  to  the  ingenuity  and  to  the 
-pommuaicative  fpiric  of  Jofiah  Birch, 


Efq;  a  gentleman  who  carries  on  an, 
extenfive  manufadory,  and  bleaches 
his  own  yarn.  He  evaporated  a 
large  quantity  of  dunghill  water,  and 
burning  the  refiduum  in  an  oven,  the 
alcaline  fait,  thus  procured,  fo  per- 
fedlly  anfwered  his  expedations,  that 
he  has  ever  lince  continued  to  pre¬ 
pare  thefe  alhes,  and  to  employ  them 
in  the  operations  of  bucking. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  produce, 
and  of  the  expence  attending  the  pro- 
cefs  (which  laft  however  may  be  di- 
minilhed),  we  lhall  add,  that  from  24 
wine  pipes  full  of  muck  water  he  pro¬ 
cured,  by  evaporation,  in  which  no 
advantage  was*  taken  of  the  fun's 
heat,  9  C.  1  Q.  12  pounds  of  alhes  ; 
v/orth,  at  the  prefent  price  of  tw^o,. 
guineas  per  Cwt.  19 1.  13.  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  operation  am’ouAted  to 
4 1.  9  s.;  and  the  clear  profit  confe- 
quently  to  15  1.  4  s. 

Dr  Percival,  from  his  chemical 
examination  of  thefe  alhes,  eftimates 
that  they  probably  contain  one  third 
of  their  weight  of  pure  alkali ;  where¬ 
as  the  white  Mufeovy  alhes  are  faid 
by  Dr  Home  to  yield  only  one  eight 
part.  This  new  pot-aih  is  of  a  grey- 
ilh  white  appearance,  and  deliquefees 
a  little  in  a  moift  air,  though  it 
acquires  a  powdry  furface  in  a  dry 
warm  room.  It  emits  no  fmell  of 
volatile  alcali,  even  when  added  to 
lime  water  ;  the  volatile  alcali  having: 
probably  been  expelled  by  the  fixed  ’ 
alcali  during  the  boiling.  Ten  grains 
of  this  pot-alh  were  neutralized  by- 
eleven  drops  of  a  weak  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  :  twenty-four  drops  of  the  fame 
fpirit  were  found  requifite  to  neutra¬ 
lize  the  like  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar. 
Its  tafte  is  acid  and  fulphureous  ;  and 
it  exhibits  marks  of  its  containing 
much  phlcgillon.  .  On  folution  in 
water,\  a  purple-coloured  fedimenC 
fubfided,  which  amounted  to  abon^ 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  alhes 
ufed  *. 


A  full  account  of  this  uftful  prepa- 
ralion  is  given  in  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  197.! 
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Electricity. 

JVrtIcle  20.  Account  of  the  EffeSt 

of  Electricity  in  Jh%rtening  Wires,  By 

Edward  Nairnc,  F,  R.  S. 

THIS  paper  prefents  to  our  obfer- 
vation  a  new  and  Angular  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  eledlric  fluid,  infhorten- 
ing  wires  through  which  it  paffes. 
From  analogy  it  might  rather  have 
been  c^epe^ed,  a  priori^  that  a  con¬ 
trary  effect  would  have  been  produced. 

.  A.  piece  of.hard-drawn  iron  wire, 
ttn  inches  long,  and  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  placed, 
in  a  flack  ftate,  as  to  tranfmk  a  charge 
from  a  battery  containing  26  feet  of 
coated  furface.  On  the  firft  difeharge 
it  was  feen  to  (horten,  by  becoming 
itifenfibly  tighter.  Another  wire 
from  the  fame  piece  having  been 
meafured,  at  two  different  intervals, 
after  the  Axth  and  ninth  difeharge, 
having  been  flackened  before  each 
difeharge,  was  found  to  have  become 
Ihortcr  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  each . 
time.  Six  more  difeharges  having 
been  fent  through  it,  it  was  found  to 
have  continued  contrkdting  nearly  in 
tlie  fame,  proportion  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  was  found  to  be 
ihortened  full  one  inch  and  one  tenths 
fo  as  to  be  reduced  from  10  inchesto 
barely  8  inches  9-ioths.  It  had  lofl 
ho  weight,  but  feemed  to  be  rather 
thicker.  A  fixteenth  difeharge  melt- 
cd  it.^  '  ^ 

This  experiment  has  been  repeated,' 
in  the  pretence  of  feveral  gentlemen, 
with  the  fame  precife  event.  Dr 
Prieftley,  probably  fufpeding  that  the 
effeft  that  might  be  produced  by  heat, 
heated  a  piece  of  wire,  exactly  fimi' 
lar,  red  hot  in  a  common  fire ;  but 
qn  meafuring  it  when  cool,  it  was 
found  to  retain  its  original  length  of 
ten  inches. 

-  iV  fimilar  piece  of  copper  wire  was  ‘ 
fliortened  only  i-20th  of  an  inch  by 
a  fimilar  difeharge.*  A  more  Angu¬ 
lar  difference  between  the  two  wires 
was  obferved  by  the  author.  The 
^me  charge  which  caufed  the  iron 
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wire  to  appear  red  hot,  in  a  bright 
day,  did  not  affeft  a  fimilar  piece  of 
copper  wire,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear 
of  a  red  heat,  though  the  room  was 
made  dark.  If  the  battery  was  but  a 
little  more  charged,  the  iron  wire 
would  be  melted  ;  but  no  fuch  effe^ft 
was  produced  on  the  copper  wire. 

**  This  feems  to  point  out,”  fays 
Mr  Nairne,  that  iron  wire  refills 
the  paflage  of  the  ele^ric  fluid  much 
more  than  copper  ;  and  alfo,  that  the 
culinary  fire  and  ele<^rical  fire  have 
different  effeds  on  iron  and  copper.; 
for  malleable  iron,  I  am  informed, 
is  one  of  the  rnoft  difficult  metals  to 
melt  by  the  culinary  fire,  and  requires 
a  much  greater  heat  to  melt  than 
copper;  wherea.^  on  the  contrary, 
the  iron  is  melted  with  a  much  lefs 
charge  of  electric  fire.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

An  Account  of  the  Ne^  Mujical  Come¬ 
dy  called  1C  Baron  Kinkvervan- 
KOTSOORSPRAKENGATCHDERN,  per¬ 
formed  for.  the  firjl  time  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre^  on  Monday^  July  9. 

This  comedy  is  the  produdlion  of 
Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Efq;  au¬ 
thor  of  Dijfpationt  and  a  variety 
of  other  dramatic  pieces.  It  is  a- 
vowedly  founded  on  Lady  Craven's 
elegant  little  novel,  called  Mcriern  J 

Anecdote  of  the  Antient  Family  of  the 
Kinkvervankotsdorsprakengatch- 
DERNs  :  but  that  produdion  being  too 
fcanty  of  incidents  to  fuit  the  purpofe 
of  dramatic  reprefentation,  Mr  An¬ 
drews  has  added  feveral  new  charac¬ 
ters,  made  Franzel’s  parents  Dutch 
traders,  and  enlarged  the  curate's 
fphere  of  a<ftion  confiderably,  ren¬ 
dering  him  a  much  more  laughable 
and  important  perfonage  than  he  ap-  j 
pears,  as  given  by  the  pen  of  Lady 
Craven. 

The  charadlers  were  thus  repre* 
Tented : 

Baron,  Mr  Digger. 

Hogreftan,  Mr  Palmer.  . 

Panglofs,  the  curate,  Mr  Edwin* 
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Mynheer  Van  Boterham,  Mr  Wilfon* 
German  Do(flor,  Mr  BaddeUy. 

Franzelj  Mr  Wood* 

Rubric  k,  Mr  R,  Palmer. 

Degran,  Mr  IVnvitzer. 

Serjeant,  Mr  Stanton. 

Mefrow  Van  Boterham,  Mrs  Wehim 
Grootrump,  Mrs  Edvsin. 

Cecil,  Mifs  Harper. 

The  tale  is  (hort.  The  Baron, 
whofe  pride  and  poverty  is  carried  to 
very  great  extremes,  has  ah  only 
daughter,  who  is  defigned  by  him 
for  Hogreftan,  an  old  officer,  worn 
out  in  the  Imperial  fervice  but  (he 
gives  her  heart  to  Franzel,  the  fon  of 
a  French  farmer-general,  in  the  tale, 
but  of  Mynheer  Van  Botterham,  in 
the  comedy.  The  parents  of  the 
lover,  who  have  a  mortgage  on  the 
eftate  of  the  Baron,  to  nearly  its 
whole  value,  are  induced  to  confent 
to  the  marriage,  by  the  intreaties  of 
Franzel ;  but  on  its  being  mentioned 
to  the  Baron,  his  family  pride  takes 
the  higheft  alarm  ;  and  notwithfland- 
ing  his  wretched  fituation,  no  confi- 
deration  of  intereft  can  prevail  on 
him  to  confent.— Hogreftan,  who, 
from  motives  which  do  not  clearly 
appear,  is  induced  to  >vatch  all  night 
at  the  windows  of  Cecil’s  apartment, 
difeovers  that  Franzel  has  palled  the 
night  in  her  bed-chamber,  with  which 
he  acquaints  the  Baron  ;  but  this  he 
thinks  a  lefs  misfortune  and  dilgrace 
to  his  family  than  if  (he  had  married 
him.  Cecil  is  however  locked  up  in 
an  .old  apartment  of  the  Baron’s 
caftle,  crouded  with  family  pidlures  ; 
(lie  finds  means,  by  the  affiltance  of 
Pangiofs,  to  convey  a  letter  to  Fran¬ 
zel,  promifing  to  efcape  to  his  arms, 
if  (he  can  find  the  means.  This  The 
cffedls  bj  piling  up  the  picturi-s  to  a 
height which  enables  her  t to 
a  high  window,  out  of  li-r  rc.tc  ?  by 
any 'other  means  ;  and  thus  the  Ac- 
tures  of  his  anceftors,  whic'i  fo  i 
much  the  pride  of  the  Bar<i:i'i  h; :  o  t*  | 
becomes  the  means  of  what  '  .j  tr  unks  ; 
au  indelible  difgrace  to  ;  1 


as  the  lovers  are  married,  and  Cecil 
carried  off  by  the  parents  of  Franzel,  . 
leaving  the  Baron  and  the  German 
coulin  in  the  utmoft  rage  at  the  mis* 
fortune  which  had  befallen  him. 

The  comedy  was  preceded  by  a  hu-  1 
morous  prologue,  well  fpokeu  by 
Mr  Palmer,  turning  on  heraldry,  the 
folly  of  family  pride,  and  pointinye;  out 
coats  of  arms  for  different  profeluons. 
Mrs  Wilfon  delivered  the  epilogue^ 
dreifed  in  an  old  German  habit, 
which^was  compared  with  fome  plea- 
fantry  to  thole  of  our  modern  ladies. 

Poetry.] 

Tuefday  evening  this  comedy  was  " 
attempted  to  be  performed  a  fecond 
time  ;  but  there  being  a  party  againft 
its  reprefentacion,  it  could  not  be 
faid  to  be  by  any  means  allowed  a 
fair  hearing,  as  the  houfe  was  one 
feene  of  noife  and  confulion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  a<ft. 

The  a^ors  attempted  to  continue 
the  reprefentation ;  and  thofe  who 
found  their  war  of  words  inefficacious, 
had  recourfe  to  miffiles,  inftantly  at¬ 
tacking  the  performers  with  apples, 
cancs,  halfpence,  and  lighted  candles. 
When  the  curtain  dropped,  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer  again  ftepped  forward,  and  read 
a  paper  to  the  audience,  purporting, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either 
the  manager  or  the  author  to  obtrude 
any  compofition  on  the  public,  againft 
their  inclination  ;  that  it  was  propo- 
fed  to  perform  the  comedy  a  third 
time  the  ner;  night,  and  whatever  was 
the  fenfe  of  tne  audience  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  performance,  to  that  they 
would  willingly  fubmit. 

When  Mrs  Wilfon  appeared  to 
fpeak  the  epilogue,  the  oppofition 
once  more  thundered  out  its  anathe¬ 
mas,  and  the  poor  little  aiftrefs,  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  hideous  noife,  fainted 
away  on  the  ftage,  and  w^as  taken  off 
in  a  ftatc  of  infenfiblUty  ;  the  accident 
operated  like  an  electric  ftiock  to  the 
feeiiags  of  nearly  the  whole  audience, 
who  turned  indignantly  on  the  ptin- 
c^pal  leaders  in  the  riot,  and  forced 
to  quit  the  boxci.  The  rc- 
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fnainmg  auditors  were  then  loud  In 
demanding  a  third  reprefentation  of 
the  play. 

Accordingly,  on  Wednefday  even¬ 
ing,  a  third  reprefentation  was  at¬ 
tempted.  The  firft  a<5i  went  off 
pretty  fmoothly,  but  on  the  com- 
rrtencement  of  the  fecond,  the  oppofi- 
tion  became  fo  violent,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  induced  to  fend  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer  on  to  inform  the  audience,  that 
fince  they  made  fo  Jirenuous  an  oppoji^ 
tion  (the  a61or,  when  he  fpoke  thefe 
words,  pointed  to  an  apple  „on  the 
ftage,  and  which  created  a  tempora¬ 
ry  good  humour),  it  was  the  defireof 
the  author  the  piece  (hould  be  with- 
drawn.  The  curtain  dropped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  ail. 

Great  encomiums  are  due  to  Mr 
Colman,  for  the  juftice  done  by  him 
in  getting  up  the  piece  ;  the  Icenes 
for  the  mod  part,  and  the  whole  of 
the  dreffes,  being  entirely  new,  and 
provided  at, a  very  great  expence. 

ftllowing  are  J^^me  cf  the  moft  appro^ 
*ved  Songs,  Oc*' in  the  Muftcal  of 

The  Baron. 

SONG.  Franzel, 

Give  me  the  melting  eye  that  fpcaks 
The  fottnefs  of  the  hea-t ;  ' 

Ihe  *. mithful  rIoa-,  the  blulhing  cheeks, 

Ti>e  hlo  m  that  fcatfles  ait : 

The  mine  by  time  not  render’d  hard, 

*Erc  Falhion’s  ftains  appear, 

That  with  the  Imile  of  fond  regard 
Can  blend  the  feeling  tear. 

SONG.  Pangloss. 

IN  days  of  yore,  as  I’ve  been  •  !d, 

With  a  humdiiim  woundy  length  of  lInc-0, 
There  liv'd  a  Baron  bluff  and  hold. 

With  a  rtrnni'ftuim,  very  little  coin-o; 
Means.  I  grant  ye, 

Rathei  fcanty. 

But  yreat  ftorc  of  Une-o : 

Strim-ftiam,  pannma  diddle,  lara  bona,  ring 
tang,  ring  tang,  very  little  coin  o. 

A  chapir.in  he  had,  d’y^e  fee : 

•  With  a  ftomach  always  glad  to  f*tnc*oj 
And  a  merry  wag,  they  lay,  was  he. 

With  a  likewife  very  little  cuin-o  { 

Always  wi!H*'.g^ 

Fond  *f  filling. 

With  good  hore  of  wine  o  : 

pami'^a  diddle,  lara  bona,  ring 
nag  t  hg,  very  little  coii)-6« 


The  Baron  was  great,’ 

And  f.*nd  of  ft^te. 

None  could  his  equal  be  5 
He  led  follies  about. 

Both  within  and  without. 

And  togetlier  they  made  up  three. 

The  chaplain  was  ever  moU  wonderful  cleveK 
Many  rare  jokes  he  made;  * 

He  often  wifh  d  to  fpeak, 

Tho*  not  fuffer  d  once  a  week, '  '* 

So  he  fung  what  could  not  be  faid. 

The  Baron,  ir  feetns,  was  fometimes  pleas’d 
With  his  pictures  all  fo  old  and  finc-o; 

The  chaplain  I  hear  was  fometime.s  leaz’d, 

But  ncv«-r  was  allow’d  to  repine*o. 

Condant  duty. 

Little  b<*oty. 

Were  his  lot  biii  mine  o! 
j  Strim-ftram,  pamma  diddle,  lara  bona,  ring 
i  tang,  ring  tang,  O  it  is  divine*o. 

SONG.  By  Boterham. 

'  SOME  men  women,  fome  men  wine, 
Some  men  wit  bewilders; 

Nothing  can  make  me  repine. 

So  I’ve  ft  ore  of  guiLlers. 

Silvcrtie,  guildertie.  money  galore,  ducats, 
doubloons  and  guilders. 

Some  love  brandy,  fome  love  rum. 

Some  BatavP  arrack,  O  ; 

Let  me  •have,  where-e  er  1  come. 

Pipes  and  good  tobacco. 

Sciokertie,  jokertie,  all  in  a  cloud,  liquor  and 
good  tobacco. 

Some  folks  (light  us,  fome  folks  fcold, 

!  Wh.it  care  I  for  luch  men  ? 

Whether  we  arc  bought  or  fold, 

’Tis  ail  OMC  to  Dutchmen. 

Pockciie,  knocketic,  all  the  fame  thing,  no¬ 
thing’s  amifs  to  Dutchmen. 

Chorus  repeated. 

To  our  Correspondents. 

The  long  Eftay  on  Clandeftine  Marriage* 
(hill  be  icvifcd,  but  wc  think  the  fubjeft  can 
afford  little  cniertaiumcnt  to  our  readers. 

The  Experiments  upon  Red  Clover  Seed 
fhall  have  a  pliicc.-*-^Tliey  are  ot  importance 
to  agMculturifts. 

The  Addrefs  on  the  Utility  of  the  Manual 
Excrcife  is  fallen  afidej  and  wc  will  be  obliged 
to  the  Gentleman  for  another  copy. 

It  is  unlucky  that  Bella  Rio  has  been  fo 
I'ttle  befrieniied  by  the  Mufe  in  Ifs  Vcrfcs  on 
fuch  a  celejUal  iubjeft  as  the  Dumjrtes  D’mni* 
ties,  whole  pr.iilcs  he  lings  in  very  humble 
lays  indeed:  Ex.  Cr, 

Nor  v*as  there  any  could  excel  . 

The  b looming  beauty^  M— y  M— x— *1' 

*  Damon,  a  Paftoral,  is  too  incorrect  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

J»  G.  in  our  next* 


CLi  2  ^  rt>  i-K.o  <  S  -r*  •-n  o  n» 


